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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCOIS, 69, Fleet Stree:- 











CONTENTS OF PART OLXVII. 
No. DOOXXM. * jis No. DOOXXV. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Chapter XXVIII. Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Chapter XXX. Per- 
Mr, Harkaway ... 241 secution 
Twice Across the Channel when Charles was King. Timon of Athens 
First—To Normandy and Paris ....ccsccesPsoececcorees 245 | Truthful Presentiments 

In Bonnie Scotland. XI. 251 | Song 
Curiosities of Taste and Smell 256 | IntheGloaming. A Story. 
Geoffrey Stirling. Prologue. Chapter ID. ......scceceee 259 | Geoffrey Stirling, —— Chapter IV. The 
Angel on the Threshold 

No. DOCXXIV, 


MM. et Family. Chapter XXIX. Riding No. DOCXXVI. : 
Hom 265 | Mr.Scarborough’sFamily. ChapterXXXL Florence's 
Twice evens the Channel when Charles was King. Request 3 
Secondly—To Jersey and Guernsey .... Living Chess 
On Matrimony and Matchmakin, asco The Reading-Master Abroad 
Vignette Strange Stories of the Sea 
In Bonnie —. XII. Free Father Thames 
By Workman’s Train 
Geoffrey Stirling. Prologue. Chapter V. A Love Song 







































































EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


CAUTION.—Purchasers must insist on having 
the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract. For flavour and 
clearness pronounced by all competent authorities 
to be the best. 

Invaluable in Cases of Debility and Weak Digestion. 











N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 





And Perfection and Economy in pairtich 
BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 
After nearly 1000 Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ Committee, 
South Kensington.—Vide “Times,” July 18 & 19, 1882. 


Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—FIRST SILVER MEDAL. 
UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


Cheapest Coal most Suitable. Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLp NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 



































Part CLXVII., New Srrims.—Novewver, 1882. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. MEDALS: SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, OHRISTOHUROH, N.Z. 


Frys Cocoa 
“a Extract 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. Hassall. 
‘Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoddart. 
‘* Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.’”’—Chas. A. Cameron. 


| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 








See This Week’s Number of the New Series of 


The Prctorial World. 


SIXPENCE. POST-FREE, SIXPENOE-HALFPENNY. 
CONTAINING A PORTRAIT IN COLOURS OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


With this week’s is- y iz 2. The Proprietors of 
sue, published to-day, iA ™ THE PICTORIAL 
a Portrait in Colours NG WORLD have pleasure 


of the Right Hon. YET Ae = in announcing that the 
WILLIAM EWART GF on, 7 GS r x 8 orders already 


GLADSTONE is “Qe ‘ope received for this 
given, together with a a . week’s Number, con- 
a Four-page Supple- Mi Bt, a taining the Portrait in 
ment, containing a CR RS Colours of the Right 
specially-written Hor. WILLIAM 
Biography of the Right N . = a EWART GLAD- 
Hon. Gentleman, and S 4 STONE, are simply 
Engravings of Ha- : == enormous. Every 
warden and the Pre- effort will be made to 
mier’s Family, &c. &c. meet the demand, and 
The Portraitis univer- § the trade will be sup- 
sally admitted to be & . \ NG ! plied in the same rota- 
the finest likeness Sees SS tion in which their 


of the Premier ever S / d P 
; \ SX j rs are received, 
published. \ ; S y — 


Sixpence, post-free 64d. BSS ; f “Sixpence, post-free 64d. 


-« The SECOND SPECIAL REPRINT of Number One of the New 
Series, containing the Portrait in Colours of SIR GARNET, WOLSELEY, was 
published on Monday last, and Copies can now be had throughout the United 
Kingdom. It may be interesting to the Public to know that, in order to meet 
the great demand, upwards of a dozen Machines have been working day and 
night for the last fortnight on this Number alone. 


OFFICES; 99, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, coLDs, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 


raw cuiones owners, | SUME,MEALERS, 





: 
w 
4 
. . P ‘ COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 4 Sa ten Sicilia th on Kd priya - —_ 
i i i sythi ; ° 7) wear . ° ™ a 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious toa — — 5 directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps, Direct 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s, 1%d. and 2s. gd. (great saving), with 44 ALFRED FeNNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 
Juli Directions. 4 The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, Rost free), 
Sent post free for 13 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, .W. Contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 
: : . . Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hits on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a/ree copy. West Cowes, LW. 





GOWLAND'S LOTION, == 
tie BRI Hoes El Phavloe, Spots, Pesakles tan, Seorbats | [TRAD E] : 


Dryness, and Discolourations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a j 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; | 















and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstapiisHep 120 YzEars. 


BEST. 
6° & 1? Sold Everywhere 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. ANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 














BEAUTIFULTEE TH,FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._USE 


seromORTENTAL 


A 


TOOTH PASTESai: 
A’PERFEET DENTIFRICE.E5t yeas 


OF ALL PERFUMERS.15.6°. & 2S BOLMBNEL 












FOUR GOLD MEDALS] a the blood from all impurities, from 


y whatever cause arising. For Scrofu'a, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 


Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


BAKING i= 
‘I | THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES 
p OW D E R | DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. 
s | 
FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS TEA~CAKES er ee eat 
relieved and cured in a few days by that cele ted 


AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 
: medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 


Most agreeable to eat with Hoey ~ Pies, and Stewed certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
ea 








: = excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quic 


























iin eae Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 144, and 2s. 94. per box: 

A CURE FOR ALL!!! FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

sat a HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS MP remedy for indigestion, Biliond and Liver Complaints, 

A ) | Loss of Appetite, Drowsin Giddiness, Spasms, and sll 

: | pavers med the Stomach and Bowels ; g where an aperient 

’ : . | is required, nothing can e pted. 

THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the | For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 

Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and | iy, distressing Headache. so very prevalent, Depression of 

BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A | Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 

POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | loom to the complexion, 

Complaints incidental to Females, | old by all Chemists, at 1s. 134d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 


















































NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Part 1 now ready, price 7d. 
CASSELL’S GREATER LONDON. By Epwarp Watrorp. (Uniform 


with “Cassell’s Old and New London.”) Containing a popularly-written Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Environs of London, Illustrated with OrieinaL Enoravines. (To be 
completed in about 24 Parts.) With Part I. is issued, Free or Cuarcr, A Large Coloured Map 
of Greater London (size 30 in. by 27 in.) showing clearly the Roads, Railways, and’ various 
features of interest for many miles around the Metropolis. 








Part 1, now ready, price 6d. 
THE WORLD OF WONDERS. Entirely New axp Enzarcep Epition. 


Revised and brought down to date, forming virtually a New Work, with. several Hundred 
InuustRATIONS. (To be completed.in 24 Parts.) 


‘An inexhaustible treasure of information and amusement.”’—The Echo. 


Now Ready, Parts 1 and 2, price 6d. each, . 
FAMILIAR WILD ‘BIRDS. By W. Swaystanp. With ' Exquisirr 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN CoLouR from Original Designs specially drawn from Nature for the Work, and 
with ORIGINAL Woop ENGRAVINGS. 

“Tt is illustrated with exquisitely coloured plates. The work promises to be one of exceptional 
beauty and interest.”—Court Journal. 


*.* Prospectuses of the above can be obtained of ail Booksellers, or Post Free from 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., Lupcatse Hint, Lonpon. 


NOTICE. 
A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving full particulars .of Messrs, CassELL, 


Prrter, GALPIN & Co.’s Publications, ranging in price from Sixpence to Twenty-five Guineas, will 
be sent on request Post. Free to any address,.on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., Lupears Hm, Lonpon. 


KNIGHT g FOSTER’S STEEL Pens. TOYS! TOYS! TOYS! 














To their Pens was awarded 
THE PRIZE MEDAL 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851, 


**For their Great Excellence, Superior’ Merit, 
Utility, and Cheapness,”’ 
These Pens have been used for upwards of 
Thirty-two Years in the 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 







GAMES! GAMES!!:GAMES!!! 
300,000 
GENERAL POST OFFICE, 


woe Batae thon, walle CHRISTMAS “PRESENTS, 


KNIGHT & FOSTER ‘ 
Have received from Bankers, Merchants, From 42d. to £10. 


and Commercial Firms in England, India, | D ° 
America, the Colonies, and from ail parts | Before buying, please sendlfor my Grand Christmas 


of the World where Steal Pens an aed, Catalogue of Toys and Games; with Hundreds of 
would form a zoodly volume certifying the Illustrations, post free. Much’ cheaper than the 


great excellence of their Pens. Stores 


A SAMPLE BOX 
Containing 3 doz. assorted of the 19 kinds EDWARD SMITH, 


of KNIGHT & FOSTER’S PENS, 


Free by Post for 1s. 1d. in Stamps. THE CITY TOY SHOP, 
J. Y. KNIGHT & Co., | 3, GHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


80, Dasinghall Street, Leeds; 59, Market Street, Bradford ; | 
5, EASTCHE ‘AP, LONDON. | (Between the General Post Office and St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 

British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
above Agency. No personal attendance necessary. 

Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges. 

Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6d.; Visas, 1s. each. 

Pack’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, ond Ziegler’s Maps. Mayr’s Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook 
to Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain and Portugal. 

The latest Editions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on 
Application. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 







































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. The Thousand 
and One Nights, commonly called in England 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A New 
Translation from the Arabic, with Copious Notes, 
by Epwarp W1t114M Lane. Illustrated by many 
Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Original 
Designs by WILLIAM Harvey. ‘A New Rdition, 
from a Copy Annotated by the Translator. 
Edited by his Nephew, Epwarp STanLeEy Poote, 
NEW “OHA BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


HAPLAIN OF THE cee % 
crown 8vo, at every Lib 

ALL SORTS ‘AND cOoN DITIONS s OF MEN: 
an Impossible Story. By WALTER BESANT. 
Illustrated by Frep. BARNARD. 

“An interesting and amusing book—a most entertaining 
story.”—Daily News. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A FRENCH 
HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU.” 
VALENTINA. By Exzanor C. Price. 

crown 8yvo, at every Libra 
“A graceful, cheerful, and fairly clever sketch of cha- 
racter, which may be read with a definite intention to be 
interested in the story.’’—Atheneum. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 

VAL STRANGE: a Story of the Primrose Way. 
By Davip Curist1E Murray, Author of “Joseph’s 
Coat,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAVALRY LIFE.” 

REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. 8S. Winter, 
Author of ‘‘Cavalry Life,” &. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth extra. (Immediately. 

CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GOLDEN SHAFT, By Cuaruezs Grspon, 
Author of “Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8yvo. [Immediately. 


2 vols. 


|THE FPELLAH: a Novel. 


‘THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. By Antuony Trottopr, 
With a Frontispiece by J. E. Mrttats, R.A. 
2 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 12s., and at all the 
Libraries. 
A STORY OF EGYPTIAN LIFE. 
By Epmonp ABsovut, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** An amusing book; worth consulting just now, because 
it records the testimony of an uncommonly shrewd ob- 
server.” —TZimes. 
BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 
FLIP, &c. By Brer Harte. Picture boards, 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“* Her story, told with humour from the beginning, and 
ending with the deepest pathos, is interesting, amusing, and 
original, equal to anything Mr. Bret Harte has written.”— 
Mor ng Post. 


R. GEORGE MAC DONALD'S NEW ROMANCE. 

. By GEORGE 
Mac Donatp, LL.D. With 11 Illustrations by 
JAMES ALLEN. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 

AMERICAN HUMOURISTS, Including Wash. 
ington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, 
and Bret Harte. Bythe Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE HEBRID ISLES: Wanderings in the Land 
of Lorne and the Outer Hebrides. By RosBert 
BucHanaN. With a Frontispiece by WILLIAM 
Smatt. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “‘ MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. By Jacos 
Larwoop, Author of “Clerical Anecdotes,” 

“ History of Signboards,” &. 


WITCH STORIES. By EB. Lyxn Livton. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. . 
FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 


“, ... The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 
struction.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 


“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont tochange. The 
thousand years expire. Satan is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, 
the Saviour’s uppearing, the general conflagration, 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the 
dead before the great white throne, and the final 





awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubtless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

‘* An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 


Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse,” 
THE QUEEN. 
‘¢ The lines are musical and well written.” 
JOHN BULL. 


“Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 
? 


end.’ 
THE ROCK. 
“Mr. Room has shown considerable skill in 
handling the poem.” 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 












































‘LAMPLOU 
PYRETI 


Gives Instant Relief in cases of 
Headache, Sea or Bilious 
Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 





An Effervescing, 
Vitalising, and 
Refreshing Beverage. 


GH’S 
SALINE. 


A Systematic Course Prevents and Cures obstinate Costiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





Fourst-Class 2 to MAW ag Co., International Ex: 
rrp 1865; Oporto, ae 865 5 Paris 1867 ; Philadelphia wo7t one pont 
1878 ; nad numerous 


IMPERISHABLE. TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


jet 
i 





contain a ee decorative and economical substitute for a ge floors 
peris! . MAW and Co.'s pattern- i¢ work 
of the first ny pan ~} the day, forwarded, saamer = 
id estimates for every kind o floor and wall 
pone at Maw and Co.'s London Agents, SIMPSON "sod 
SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. | 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


TABLE Gass OF ALL KINDS 





GLASS SHADES 
GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 








The —— are invited to send, from any part of the ists they ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


LFAST, for Samples ‘and = range of Price Lists 


Their Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, 


ts, &c., have the 
IRISH LINEN 22% caience | IRISH 
Court Circular. 


Ladies’ and Chil- 


COLLARS, periccon: “Gent's 
4-fold, 4/11 to 
CUFFS, 


5/11 per doz. Linen, 
Best Longcloth a doz. 
Bodies with 4- 





cle), 














Surplica 











—_ my — | Fish — 3/6 
to 10/9 


Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yards | 


settle Lost daravie a. GAMBRIC Suts"*-- 28 


yards wide, 3/3 per yard. 
—— Roller Howeling, 18 in. wide, 34d. 





5 Renee meres ee 
on re 
For Ladies, Gentle- 83d.per y rard. 


(Dinner Nay king 6/6 & _ DAMASKS. 


OST FREE), of their 


Aut Pore Frax. per doz. 





oe: «ll 8 4/10 














a HEMSTITCHED. 
per doz. 
3/3; Glass Clothe, Ladies’ .. 4/9 
4/6 r doz. POCKET joa * ‘Me 
Fine Linens and 
Linen Diaper, 
10d, per yard. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 














‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 





fold all linen & SHIRTS, | te Gioths, 3 yards 


fronts and cuffs, | square,3/11; 2} yards 
35/6 the 4-doz. (to measure,2/- extra). | by 4yards, 13/4 each. 





Robinson & Cleaver have a world- 
wide fame.’”’—The Queen. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Manufacturers by Special Appointment iy Her Majesty 


The Royal Irish 


the Queen and the Crown Princess of Germany. 
Linen Warehouse, BELFAST. 










‘PURIFYING PILLS) 


AVE RESTORED TO HEALTH SIXTY THOUSAND | i 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS | 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. SMITH’S 
BLOOD PURIFYING PILLS are Nature’s Positive Remedy | 
for Purifying | the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin | 
Diseases, Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, 
Sore Throat, &c. They make New Blood, Invigorate the | 
Body, Destroy Disease, and Restore Health. THEY ARE A| 
POSITIVE CURE FOR ALL DISEASES of the Urinary 9 
Organs, Recent or Old Standing ; Weakness, Gravel, Back- 
ache, and all Discharges, &c., all and every Disease for which 
Mercury and Copaiba are used to the injury of the Patient’s 
Constitution. Sold in Boxes (containing sufficient for the 
Cure) price 2s. 9d. May be had direct from the Proprietors on 
receipt of Thirty-four Stamps. Sent by post to any address, 


H. SMITH & CO’S LABORATORY, 
26, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY. 


A POSITI[VE and SCIENTIFIC MODE of RELIEVING 
NEURALGIA in the Head, Face, and Teeth (popularly known 
as “Tic’’). Quite harmless when taken as directed—and 
; free from Opium. 


TIKHEE 


E DOSE rapidly relieves NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, 
Sa orH ata (even when proceeding from a decayed 
tooth), rendering extraction unnecessary. It at once removes 
the Tooth-ache to which Females are so peculiarly subject. 

Sold by all Chemists, price 2/6. 

Wholesale and Retail Agents: Butter & Crispz, 4, Cheap- 
side, London. Wholesale: CLARKE, BLEASDALE, BELL & Co., 
York; Epwarps & Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street ; Maw, 
Son & Tuomp SON, Aldersgate Street, London. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival. TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a pe srfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. ‘The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for Five Years. 








Awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. _ 
Call at the Offices of the Company and-see it, or send for Samples and Price ‘List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


XS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Family Medicine ever made. They-are compounded from Hops, 
Buchu, Mandrake (Podophyllin) and Dandelion—the oldest, best, and-most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent.on earth. 


NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH CAN POSSIBLY LONG*EXIST WHERE ‘THESE BITTERS ARE USED, 
so varied and perfect are their operations. 

REMEMBER, Hop Bitters is the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; the “Invalid’s Friend 

and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. TRY THE BITTERS 


TO-DAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 























All Children suffer from as ia ihscttete the tect ten = 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE miahety the Seek Reewn SeMeey Ce 


Tine UfRhiet oll, oomniate, sap COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING Sissi |} Soret commerce? “me 
WORM TAB LETS Hh TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9 


CASH'S 
EMBROIDERED NAMES FOR 
MARKING LINEN. 


Any Name can be had i in 1 any Type for 6s. Gd. a gross. 




















SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 
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MR. SCARBOROUGHS FAMILY. the Greens, and Mrs. Green was sister to | 


Septimus Jones, who was absolutely the 
a Se slave,—the slave as Harry said, repeating 
: on the word to himself, with emphasis,—of 
CHAPTER XXVIII. MR, HARKAWAY. Augustus Scarborough. He was very un- | 
WHEN the first Monday in November | happy, not that he cared in the least for 
came Harry was still living at the rectory. | any Miss Ingoldsby, but that he began to 
Indeed, what other home had he in which | be conscious that he was to be dropped. 
to live? Other friends had become shy of| He was to be taken up, on the other 
him besides his uncle. He had been accus-| hand, by Joshua Thoroughbung. las, 
tomed to receive many invitations. Young | alas, though he smiled and resolved to . 
| men, who are the heirs to properties, and | accept his brother-in-law with a good heart, | 
are supposed to be rich because they are | this did not in the least salve the wound. 
idle, do get themselves asked about, here | His own county was to him less than 
and there,—and think.a great deal of them-| other counties, and his own neighbour- }j 
selves in consequence. ‘There’s young | hood less than other neighbourhoods. Bun- | 
Jones. He is fairly good-looking, but | tingford was full of Thoroughbungs, the } 
hasn’t a word to say for himself. He will | best people in the world, but not quite up 
H do to pair off with Miss Smith, who'll talk | to what he believed to be his mark. Mr. } 
for adozen. He can’t hit a haystack, but | Prosper himself was the stupidest ass! At } 
he’s none the worse for that. We haven’t | Welwyn, people smelt of the City. At 
got too many pheasants. He’ll be sure to | Stevenage, the parsons’ set began. Baldock | 
come when you ask him,—and he'll be sure; was a “caput mortuum” of dulness. 
to go.” So Jones is asked, and considers | Royston was alive only on market days. 
himself to be the most popular man in | Of his own father’s house, and even of his }} 
London. I will not say that Harry’s invi-| mother and sisters he entertained ideas } 
tations had been of exactly that description; | that savoured a little of depreciation. 1 
' but he too had considered himself to be | But, to redeem him from this fault,—a ¢ 
‘ popular, and now greatly felt the with- | fault which would have led to the absolute 
| drawal of such marks of friendship. He|ruin of his character had it not been } 
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had received one “put off”—from the | redeemed and at last cured,—there was a 
Ingoldsbys of Kent. Early in June, he | consciousness of his own vanity and weak- | 
had promised to be therein November. The/ ness. “My father is worth a dozen of 
| youngest Miss Ingoldsby was very pretty, | them, and my mother and sisters two 
and he, no doubt, had been gracious, | dozen,” he would say of the Ingoldsbys + 
She knew that he had meant nothing,—could | when he went to bed in the room which 
have meant nothing. But he might come | was to be burned down in preparation for 
to mean something, and had been most | his exile. And he believed it. They were } 
pressingly asked. In September there came | honest; they were unselfish; they were } 
a letter to him to say that the room in-| unpretending. His sister Molly was not | 
tended for him at Ingoldsby had been burnt | above owning that her young brewer was ‘ 
down. Mrs. Ingoldsby was so extremely | all the world to her ; a fine honest bouncing 
} sorry,—and so were the “girls!” Harry | girl, who said her prayers with a meaning, § 
, could trace it all up. The Ingoldsbys knew | thanked the Lord for giving her Joshua, and 
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laughed so loud that you could hear her out 
of the rectory garden half across the park. 
Harry knew that they were good, did in 
his heart -know that where the parsons 
begin‘the good things were likely to begin 
also. 

He was in this state of mind, the hand 
of good pulling one way and the devil’s 
pride the other, when young Thorofigh- 
bung called for him one morning to carry 
him on to Cumberlow Green. Cumberlow 
Green was a popular meet in that county, 
where meets have not much to make them 
popular,—except the good humour of those 
who form the hunt. It is not a county 
either pleasant or easy to ride over, and a 
Puckeridge fox is surely the most ill-man- 
nered of foxes. But the Puckeridge men 
are gracious to strangers, and fairly so 
among themselves. It is more than can be 
said of Leicestershire, where sportsmen 
ride in brilliant boots and breeches, but 
with their noses turned supernaturally into 
the air. “Come along; we've four miles to 
do, and twenty minutes to doitin. Holloa, 
Molly, how d’ye do? Come up on to the 
step and give us a kiss.” 

“Go away,” said Molly, rushing back 
into the house. ‘ Did you ever hear any- 
thing like his impudence ?” 

** Why shouldn’t you?” said Kate. “ All 
the world knows it.” Then the gig, with 
the two sportsmen, was driven on. ‘ Don’t 
you think he looks handsome in his pink 
coat?” whispered Molly afterwards to her 
elder sister. ‘Only think; I have never 
seen him in a red coat since he was my 
own. Last April, when the hunting was 
over, he hadn’t spoken out; and this is 
the first day he has worn pink this year.” 

Harry, when he reached the meet, looked 
about him to watch how he was received. 
There are not many more painful things in 
life than when an honest gallant young 
fellow has to look about him in such a 
frame of mind. It might have been worse 
had he deserved to be dropped, some one 
will say. Not at all. A different condition 
of mind exists then, and a struggle is made 
to overcome the judgment of men which is 
not in itself painful. It is part of the natural 
battle of life, which does not hurt one at 
all,—unless, indeed, the man hate himself for 
that which has brought upon him the hatred 
of others. Repentance is always an agony, 
—and should be.so. Without the agony 
there can be no repentance. But-even 
then it is hardly so sharp as that feel- 
ing of injustice which accompanies the 
unmeaning look, and dumb faces, and pre- 





tended indifference of those who have 
condemned. 

When Harry descended from the gig he 
found himself close to old Mr. Hark- 
away, the master of the hounds. Mr. 
Harkaway was a gentleman who had 
been master of these hounds for more 
than forty years, and had given as much 
satisfaction as the county could produce. 
His hounds, which were his hobby, were 
perfect. His horses were good enough for 
the Hertfordshire lanes and Hertfordshire 
hedges. His object was not so much to 
run a fox as to kill him in obedience to 
certain rules of the game. Ever so many 
hindrances have been created to bar the 
killing a fox,—as for instance that you 
shouldn’t knock him on the head with 
a brickbat,—all of which had to Mr. 
Harkaway the force of a religion. The 
laws of hunting are so many, that most 
men who hunt cannot know them all. 
But no law had ever been written, or 
had become a law by the strength of 
tradition, which he did not know. To 
break them was to him treason. Whena 
young man broke them he pitied the young 
man’s ignorance, and endeavoured to in- 
struct him after some rough fashion. When 
an old man broke them, he regarded him 
as a fool who should stay at home, or 
as a traitor, who should be dealt with as 
such. And with such men he could deal 
very hardly. Forty years of reigning had 
taught him to believe himself to be omni- 
potent, and he was so in his own hunt. He 
was a man who had rever much affected 
social habits. The company of one or two 
brother sportsmen to drink a glass of port 
wine with him and then to go early to bed, 
was the most of it. He had a small library, 
but not a book ever came off the shelf unless 
it referred to farriers or the “ Res venatica.” 
He was unmarried. The time which 
other men gave to their wives and families 
he bestowed upon his hounds. To his 
stables he never went, looking on a horse 
as a necessary adjunct to hunting, ex- 
pensive, disagreeable, and prone to get you 
into danger. When any one flattered him 
about his horse he would only grunt, and 
turn his head on one side. No one in these 
latter years had seen him jump any fence. 
But yet he was always with his hounds, 
and when any one said a kind word as to 
their doings, that he would take as a com- 
pliment. It was they who were there to 
do the work of the day, which horses and 
men could only look at. He was a sincere, 
honest, taciturn, and withal, affectionate 
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man, who could on an occasion be very 
angry with those who offended him. He 
knew well what he could do, and never 
attempted that which was beyond his 
power. “ How are you, Mr. Harkaway ?” 
said Harry. 

‘¢ How are you, Mr. Annesley ; how are 
you?” said the master, with all the grace 
of which he was capable. But Harry 
caught a tone in his voice which he thought 
implied displeasure. And Mr. Harkaway 
had in truth heard the story,—how Harry 
had been discarded at Buston, because he 
had knocked the man down in the streets 
at night-time, and had then gone away. 
After that Mr. Harkaway toddled off, and 
Harry sat and frowned with embittered 
heart. 

‘* Well, Malt-and-hops, and how are you?” 
This came from a fast young banker who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and who thus 
intended to show his familiarity with the 
brewer; but when he saw Annesley, he 
turned round and rode away. “Scaly 
trick that fellow played the other day. He 
knocked a fellow down, and when he 
thought that he was dead, he lied about it 
like old boots.” All of which made itself 
intelligible to Harry. He told himself that 
he had always hated that banker. 

“Why do you let such a fellow as 
that call you Malt-and-hops ?” he said to 
Joshua. 

“ What, young Florin? He’s a very good 
fellow, and doesn’t mean anything.” 

“ A vulgar cad, I should say.” 

Then he rode on in silence till he was 
addressed by an old gentleman of the 
county who had known his father for the 
last thirty years. The old gentleman had 
had nothing about him to recommend him 
either to Harry’s hatred or love, till he 
spoke ; and after that Harry hated him. 
“ How d’you do, Mr. Annesley?” said the 
old gentleman, and then rode on. Harry 
knew that the old man had condemned 
him as the others had done, or he would 
never have called him Mr. Annesley. He 
felt that he was ‘blown upon” in his own 
county, as well as by the Ingoldsbys down 
in Kent. 

They had but a moderate day’s sport, 
going a considerable distance in search of 
it, till an incident arose which gave quite 
an interest to the field generally, and 
nearly brought Joshua Thoroughbung into 
a scrape. They were drawing a covert 
which was undoubtedly the property of 
their own hunt,—or rather just going to 
draw it,—when all of a sudden they became 





aware that every hound in the pack was 
hunting. Mr. Harkaway at once sprang 
from his usual cold apathetic manner into 
full action. But they who knew him well 
could see that it was not the excitement of 
joy. He was in an instant full of life, but 
it was not the life of successful enterprise. 
He was perturbed and unhappy, and his 
huntsman, Dillon,—a silent, cunning, not 
very popular man, who would obey his 
master in everything,— began to move 
about rapidly, and to be at his wit’s 
end. The younger men prepared them- 
selves for a run, one of those sudden short 
decisive spurts which come at the spurof the 
moment, and on which a man, if he is not 
quite awake to the demands of the moment, 
is very apt to be left behind. But the old 
stagers had their eyes on Mr. Harkaway 
and knew that there was something amiss. 
Then there appeared another field of 
hunters, first one man leading them, then 
others following, and after them the first 
ruck and then the crowd. It was apparent 
to all who knew anything that two packs 
had joined. These were the Hitchiners, as 
the rival sportsmen would call them, and 
this was the Hitchin Hunt, with Mr. 
Fairlawn their master. Mr. Fairlawn was 
also an old man, popular no doubt in his 
own county, but by no means beloved by 
Mr. Harkaway. Mr. Harkaway used to 
declare how Mr. Fairlawn had behaved 
very badly about certain common coverts 
about thirty years ago, when the matter 
had to be referred to a committee of 
masters. No one in these modern days 
knew aught of the quarrel, or cared. The 
men of the two hunts were very good 
friends, unless they met under the joint 
eyes of the two masters, and then they 
were supposed to be bound to hate each 
other. Now the two packs were mixed 
together, and there was only one fox 
between them. 

The fox did not trouble them long. Le 
could hardly have saved himself from one 
pack, but very soon escaped from the 
fangs of the two. Each hound knew that 
his neighbour hound was a stranger, and 
in scrutinising the singularity of the 
occurrence, lost all the power of hunting. 
In ten minutes there were nearly forty 
couples of hounds running hither and 
thither, with two huntsmen and four whips 
swearing at them with strange voices, and 
two old gentlemen giving orders each in 
opposition to the other. Then each pack 
was got together, almost on the same 
ground, and it was necessary that some- 
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thing should be done. Mr. Harkaway 
waited to see whether Mr. Fairlawn would 
ride away quickly to his own country. He 
would not have spoken to Mr. Fairlawn if 
he could have helped it. Mr. Fairlawn 
was some miles away from his country. 
He must have given up the day for lost 
had he simply gone away. ut there 
was another covert a mile off, and he 
thought that one of his hounds had “ shown 
a line ”—or said that he thought so. Now, 
it is woll known that you may follow a 
hunted fox through whatever country he 
may take you to, if only your hounds are 
hunting him continuously. And one hound 
for that purpose is as good as thirty, and 
if a hound can only “show a line” he is 
held to be hunting. Mr. Fairlawn was 
quite sure that one of his hounds had been 
showing a line and had been whipped off 
it by one of Mr. Harkaway’s men. The 
man swore that he had only been collect- 
ing his own hounds. On this plea Mr. 
Fairlawn demanded to take his whole pack 
into Greasegate Wood,—the very covert 
that Mr. Harkaway had been about to 
draw. ‘I’m d—— if you do!” said Mr. 
Harkaway, standing, whip in hand, in the 
middle of the road, so as to prevent the 
enemy’s huntsman passing by with his 
hounds. It was afterwards declared that 
Mr. Harkaway had not been heard to curse 
and swear for the last fifteen years. “I’m 
d—— if I don't!” said Mr. Fairlawn, 
riding up to him. Mr. Harkaway was ten 
years the older man, and looked as though 
he had much less of fightiag power. But 
no one saw him quail or give an inch. 
Those who watched his face declared that 
his lips were white with rage and quivered 
with passion. 

To tell the words which passed between 
them after that would require Homer’s 
pathos and Homer’s imagination. The two 
old men scowled and scolded at each other 
and, had Mr. Fairlawn attempted to pass, 
Mr. Harkaway would certainly have struck 
him with his whip. And behind their 
master a crowd of the Puckeridge men 
collected themselves, foremost among whom 
was Joshua Thoroughbung. “Take ’em 
round to the covert by Winnipeg Lane,” 
said Mr. Fairlawn to his huntsman. The 
man prepared to take his pack round by 
Winnipeg Lane, which would have added 
a mile to the distance. But the huntsman, 
when he had got a little to the left, was 
s00n seen scurrying across the country in 
the direction of the covert, with a dozen 
others at his heels, and the hounds follow- 





ing him. But old Mr. Harkaway had seen 
it too, and having possession of the road, 
galloped along it at such a pace that no 
one could pass him. All the field declared 
that they had regarded it as impossible 
that their master should move so fast. 
And Dillon, and the whips, and Thorough- 
bung, and Harry Annesley, with half-a- 
dozen others, kept pace with him. They 
would not sit there and see their master 
outmanceuvred by any lack of readiness on 
their part. They got to the covert first, 
and there, with their whips drawn, were 
ready to receive the second pack. Then 
one hound went in without an order; but 
for their own hounds they did not care. 
They might find a fox and go after him, 
and nobody would follow them. The 
business here at the covert-side was more 
important and more attractive. 

Then it was that Mr. Thoroughbung 
nearly fell into danger. As to the other 
hounds, Mr. Fairlawn’s hounds, doing any 
harm in the covert, or doing any good for 
themselves or their owners, that was out 
of the question. The rival pack was 
already there, with their noses up in the 
air, and thinking of anything but a fox ; 
and this other pack, the Hitchiners, were 
just as wild. But it was the object of Mr. 
Fairlawn’s body-guard to say that they had 
drawn the covert in the teeth of Mr. 
Harkaway, and to achieve this one of the 
whips thought that he could ride through 
the Puckeridge men, taking a couple of 
hounds with him. That would suffice for 
triumph. 

But to prevent such triumph on the part 
of the enemy Joshua Thoroughbung was 
prepared to sacrifice himself. He rode 
right at the whip, with his own whip 
raised, and would undoubtedly have ridden 
over him had not the whip tried to turn 
his horse sharp round, stumbled, and 
fallen in the struggle, and had not 
aati with his horse, fallen over 

im. 

It will be the case that a slight danger 
or injury in one direction will often stop a 
course of action calculated to create greater 
dangers and worse injuries. So it was in 
this casé. When Dick, the Hitchin whip, 
went down, and Thoroughbung, with his 
horse, was over him,—two men and 
two horses struggling together on the 
ground,— all desire to carry on the fight 
was over. The huntsman came up, and at 
last Mr. Fairlawn also, and considered it 
to be their duty to pick up Dick, whose 
breath was knocked out of him by the 
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weight of Joshua Thoroughbung, and the 
Puckeridge side felt it to be necessary to 
give their aid to the valiant brewer. There 
was then no more attempt to draw the 
covert. Each general in gloomy silence 
took off his forces, and each afterwards 
deemed that the victory was his. Dick 
swore, when brought to himself, that one 
of his hounds had gone in, whereas 
Squire ’Arkaway “had swore most ’orrid 
oaths that no ‘Itchiner ’ound should ever 
live to put his nose in. One of ’is ’ounds 
’ad, and Squire ’Arkaway would have to 
be——” Well, Dick declared that he 
would not say what would happen to Mr. 
Harkaway. : 





TWICE ACROSS THE CHANNEL 
WHEN CHARLES WAS KING. 
FIRST—TO NORMANDY AND PARIS. 

ONE day (or for three or four days) in 
the summer of 1625, “the winde.... 
did only rock the billow, and seemed in- 
deed to dandle the Ocean ; you would have 
thought . .. . that the seas had only 
danced to the wind’s whistle, or that the 
Winde straining itself to a Treble, and the 
seas by a Diapason supplying the Base, 
had tuned a Coranto to our ship .... a4 
nimble Galliard filled with Capers.” 

The very words themselves—as words 
will—flow into melody; and surely it was 
good to be going to Normandy and Paris 
when all was proceeding in such pretty 
fashion. Besides, the fascinating Bucking- 
ham had just bade adieu to French terri- 
tory. He had been paying that brilliant 
visit there by order of James the King, 
when hismission had been to show Henrietta 
Maria how charming an English gallant 
was ; and to give Henrietta Maria a fore- 
taste, as it might be, of the charming 
gallantry with which an English prince, 
Baby Charles, would greet her. Moreover, 
the fascinating Buckingham—only thirty- 
three years of age then, and having but 
three more years of fascination left to him 
before that fatal knife of Felton’s was to 
strike him dead—Buckingham had made his 
brilliant visit more brilliant on an account 
peculiarly his own. The gallantry with 
which he was to impress the French princess 
turned, and impressed him. It became 
such earnest gallantry, taking such gallant 
form, that Richelieu grew furiously jealous. 
Buckingham should never enter Paris 
again, he was resolved. He would wring 
a dictum from Louis that the English 
favourite need not be entrusted with an 











embassy any more, since he would not be 
received. It could be carried out, of course, 
with the mastery and the subtlety that 
were the cardinal’s habit: and it was 
carried out; the result being that Buck- 
ingham, hot with indignation, stole back to 
the princess’s palace straight, passionately 
swearing that he would gain admittance to 
her presence, were all the power of France 
bestirred to hinder him. And with all of 
the talk of all of this echoing over France, 
and at this side here in England, and with 
the splendour of the royal nuptials that 
took place in Paris by proxy, transforming 
the French princess by anticipation into an 
English queen, there had come the brief 
spring illness of James, with his death 
and the accession of Charles, there had 
come the beautiful May days, bringing 
Henrietta Maria to English ground the 
new king’s new bride, and it followed 
necessarily that French doings and the 
French language, that French customs and 
the French country, that French attendants 
and French demeanour, were the main 
topics once more at court and in the coffee- 
house, at the table and in the universities, 
making all who could afford to take a 
voyage to France, as it was called, at once 
stimulated to take it, and making all who 
could write a survey of France, as it was 
called, at once stimulated to write it, since 
a survey was an outcome of a voyage quite 
& la mode, and was sure to be eagerly 
expected. 

When, then, Peter Heylyn (not D.D., 
and not theological pugilist till after- 
wards), of Hart Hall, Oxon, and one 
Mr. Levet, of Lincoln’s Inn, his friend, 
determined to leave divinity and law for 
a space, and to brave the hardships of 
foreign travel, there was plentiful motive 
for it. When, too, the friends found, as 
Heylyn’s opening page says, that the winds 
and the waves, the treble and the bass, 
the diapasons and galliards, and corantos 
and capers, were all allied together so 
harmoniously and hilariously, it is clear 
that the French trip opened delightfully, 
and that capital things might be expected, 
from it. So, too, capital things came. 
Landing at Dieppe, Peter Heylyn says: 
“In my life I never saw corn-fields more 
large and lovely. ... . The countrey 
of Normandie is enriched with a fat and 
liking soil. ... It is everywhere beset 
with Apple-trees.” A little farther on it 
is “ beset with Cherry-trees,” with “ Vines 
yet green, the Wheat ready for the sithe,” 
with “a various and delightsome mixture 
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of colours that no art could have ex- 
pressed more delectably.” Arrived at 
Amiens, the church “ questionlesse is one 
of the most glorious piles of building 
under the heavens. . .. The divinity of 
the workmanship .. . . is infinitely above 
the ambition of imitation. .. . I am not 
well able to judge whether the Quire or 
the Chappell of King Henry the Séventh 
at Westminster be the more exquisite piece 
of Architecture,” but “‘the‘front of Welles 
or Peterborough, which we do so much 
fame in England, deserve not to be‘named 
in the same myriad of years.as this Church 
at Amiens.” When there, ‘‘perhaps you 
will fall into the same extasie that I did, 
and pick a quarell with nature and the 
heavens that they had not made you 
all into an eye.” A little check came, 
an inconvenient conservatism preventing 
access to many of the extatic things to 
which Heylyn desired access ; but this only 
brings valuable testimony concerning the 
superior liberality prevailing at home. 

“ No people,” run Heylyn’s words, “ are 
so open in shewing their places of strength 
and safety unto strangers as the English. 
For a dozen of Ale, a forriner may pace 
over the curtain of Portsmouth, and 
measure every stone and bulwark of it. A 
French crown fathometh the wals of Dover 
Castle ; and for a pinte of wine one may 
see the nakednesse of the blockhouses at 
Gravesend.” 

Also, the cottagers of Normandy, in 
their severe and rigid poverty, brought 
good evidence, in a similar manner, side- 
ways, of what the young Oxonian had ob- 
served in England. 

“The miserable French peasants,” he 
says, “have no butter salted up against 
winter, no powdring tub, no Pullein in the 
Rick-Barten, no flesh in the pot or at the 
spit ; and which is worst, no money to buy 
them. At Wakes and Feasts... . you 
may see plenty; but at other times the 
best provision they can show you is a piece 
of Bacon wherewith they fatten their 
pottage, and now and then the inwards of 
beasts killed for the Gentlemen. As for 
their drink, they have recourse to the next 
Fountain ;” and “ the bread which they eat 
is of the coursest flowre, and so black that 
it cannot admit the name of brown.” 

For French cookery, that magical and 
economical French cookery to be met with, 
as is boasted, in French country-places, to 
the shame of every English wife, it was not 
discoverable in 1625 at any rate, and ac- 
cording to Peter Heylyn. ‘“ Let us now 





walke into the Kitching,” he says—he at 
that moment being at Roan (Rouen). 
“ Here we found a most terrible execution 
committed on the person of a pullet; my 
Hostess (cruell woman) had cut the throat 
of it, and without plucking off the feathers, 
tore it into pieces with her hands, and 
after took away skin and feathers together, 
just as we strip Rabbets in England ; this 
done, it was clapped into a pan, and fryed 
into a supper.” On another occasion, “ At 
Pontoyse we met with a Rabbet, and we 
thought we had found a great purchase,” 
for there was monotony in French food, as 
well as “ terrible execution committed ” on 
it, and of this ‘“ Rabbet,” Heylyn says 
further, “larded it was, as all meat is in 
the countrey, otherwise it is so lean, it 
would never endure roasting. In the 
eating it proved so tough that I could not 
be perswaded that it was any more than 
three removes from that Rabbet which was 
in the Ark. The price half a Crown 
English ”—equal to ten or twelve shillings 
to-day—and therefore proving either that 
a rabbit was a rare bit at Pontoise in 1625, 
or else that a Pontoise innkeeper knew 
how to make out a bill. Yet, on the point 
of French cookery in some of its branches, 
Heylyn says his expectations had even then 
been bid to run very high. “I have heard,” 
he bears witness, “ much fame of French 
cooks, but their skill lyeth not in the 
handling of Beef and Mutton. They have 
.... good fancies, and are speciall fellowes 
for the making of puffe pastes and the 
ordering of banquets... . but if you 
can digest the sluttishnesse of the cookery 
(which is most abominable at first sight) I 
dare trust you in a Garrison.” 

A wedding being part of the travellers’ 
experiences at Pontoise, Heylyn makes 
note of it. “I saw Mrs. Bride returning 
from the Church,” he says. “ The day 
before, she had been somewhat of the con- 
dition of a kitchen-wench, but now so 
tricked up with scarfs, rings, and cross- 
garters, that you never saw a Whitsun-lady 
better rigged. I should much have ap; 
plauded the fellowes fortune, if he could 
have married the clothes; but God be 
merciful to him, he is chained to the 
wench!” It is an ejaculation forming 
fitting prelude to the “ voyagers’” opinion 
of the Normandy women generally. They 
are, cries Heylyn, quite vexed about it, 
“of an indifferent stature, their bodies 
straight, and their wastes commonly small, 
but whether it be so by nature or by much 
restraining I cannot say. Then he com- 
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plains, “You cannot gather a better charac- 
ter of aFrenchwoman thanfrom her prating, 
which is tedious and infinite .... their 
tongues are likea watch, youneede not winde 
them up above once in twelve houres.” 
To prove which, the nettled Heylyn de- 
clares that ‘“‘A dame of Paris came in 
Coach with us from Roan ; fourteen houres 
we were together, of which time (I'll take 
my oath upon it) her tongue fretted away 
eleaven houres and fifty-seven minutes ! ” 

At Rouen, there was Our Lady’s Chapel, 
of course; and a Virgin there that quite 
restored Heylyn’s good humour. 

“ A jolly plump Ladie, she seemeth to 
be,” he writes, ‘‘of a flaxen hair, a ruddy 
lip, and a chearefull complexion.” The 
figure was “attired in a Red Mantle, laced 
with two gold laces, a handsome ruffe 
about her neck, a vail of fine lawne hanging 
downher back; . . . .and in herleftarme she 
holds her son, in his side-coat, a black hat, 
and a golden hat-band.” 

Leaving Rouen, where “the attire of 
the head is made of linen, pure and 
decent,” as the Normandy cap still retains 
its cleanliness and picturesqueness, Heylyn 
did not find so much to admire in the 
villages. In those “the attire of the 
head cannot possibly be anything else 
than an old dish-clout turned out of 
service, or the corner of a_ tablecloth 
reserved from washing.” He did not 
get to the villages in very comfortable 
fashion, that is one thing. From Dieppe 
to Rouen he and his friend travelled in “a 
Cart with three carcases of horses;.... 
the rain fell in us through our tilt, which 
for the many holes in it one would have 
thought to have been a net. The durt 
brake plentifully in upon us through the 
rails of our Chariot ; and the unequall and 
ill-proportioned pase of it, startled almost 
every bone of us.” From Rouen to Pon- 
toise they rode in a waggon holding ten, 
“much of a kin to Gravesend’s barge ;” on 
leaving any of the inns, they were met by 
‘‘a throng of ill-faces, whining out this dity, 
‘Pour les servants ’”—backsheesh, it will be 
observed, this side of the Mediterranean ; 
inside the inns, they found the men- 
servants “ wait alwayes with their hats on 
their heads,” whilst “ bid one of them wipe 
your boots, he presently hath recourse to 
the curtains ;” and whilst at Tournay, which 
was stopped at between Estampes and 
Orleans, the “ voyagers” were threatened 
with quite a little adventure. 

‘ By that time we had cleared ourselves 
of our pottage,” writes Heylyn, in other 


words, when we had finished our soup, 
“there entred upon us three uncouth fel- 
lowes . . . with hats on their heads like 
covered dishes.” It made the Oxonians 
leap to their feet, and clap their hands to 
their weapons to be prepared. But these 
“pretty parcels of man’s flesh were neither 
better nor worse but even arrant fidlers, 
and such which in England we should not 
hold worthy of the whipping-post.” They 
“abused our ears with an harsh lesson,* 
and after their song ended, the master of 
them draweth a dish out of his pocket, and 
layeth it before us, into which we were to 
cast our benevolence.” And the bene- 
volence—alias the tax, the contribution— 
had to be cast; for “Custome,” says 
Heylyn, “ hath‘ allowed them a Sol for 
each man at the table; they expect no 
more, and they will.take no lesse.” Still, 
as sol was the old word for sou, and 
Heylyn reports the sols to have been 
made of “ tinne”—six doubles going to 
one sol, and two deniers to a double—the 
price of the entertainment did not add 
much to the cost of travel; and it is well, 
now two centuries and a half have passed, 
that it was given, and that this note re- 
mains of its style and manner. 

At Orleans, which Heylyn thought exactly 
like Worcester, there was no lack of re- 
miniscences, and there were reliques to 
be seen of the Holy Maid. ‘ This brave 
virago,” Heylyn calls her, “ this lusty lass 
of Lorrein,” “ with me she shall be ranked 
amongst the famous captains of her times,” 
and he changes from the prose of his 
“survey” into rhyme, he gets so warm in 
his admiration. 


—— boldly of her and of her alone, 
That never Lady was as good as Jone, 


are two of his lines; wherein the old 
adage, “ When the candles are out, Joan 
is as good as my lady,” is simply turned 
about, and shows itself to be his motif, 
or “lesson,” clearly. 

The University Library in this Joan’s 
city was visited. ‘I should have thought 
it to have been the warehouse of some 
second-hand Bookseller,” Heylyn declares. 
“Those few books which were there were 
as old as Printing, and could hardly make 
amongst them one cover to resist the 
violence of a rat. They stood not up end- 
long, but lay one upon the other, and were 
joyned together with cobwebs instead of 
strings.” And those few books that were 





* Is there memory of ‘‘ My lessons make no music 





in three parts? ”—Taming of the Shrew. 
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there, Heylyn continues, “ could not have 
been looked into since the long reign of 
ignorance ;” to account for which he cries 
humorously, “the poor paper that makes 
them is troubled with the disease called 
Noli me tangere.” A monk, too, near by, 
roused Heylyn to a jest. The reverend 
father was one “who had an especiall 
hand upon sore eyes,” with this provo- 
cative condition, ‘‘none were capable of 
cure fromhim . .. . but distressed Damo- 
sels.” It was scarcely likely this could 
pass ; and Heylyn, seeing ‘“‘a whole convoy 
of these Ladies errant . . . . come on foot 
two days’ jovrney to cleer their eyesight,” 
broke out thus: “I dare assure them they 
should recover their sight,” for ‘“ when 
they come home, they shall see—their 
folly !” 

As he continued his journey he con- 
tinued to make similar moralizations. 
“The French in general,” he says, “ are 
termed the King’s Asses”—ie. beasts of 
burden; Atlases, or Caryatides, for ever 
bending under a back-load—because “they 
ure kept in such a perpetuated course of 
drudgery; ... . and so may these Men” 
(in Normandy) “ peculiarly be called the 
Asses of the French, or the veriest Asses 
of the rest.” They “yet pay high rents, 
but if they get a few pounds richer than 
their neighbours”—it is not as Heylyn 
knew it to be in England, where “the 
Gentry take a delight in having their 
Tenants thrive under them,” it is that— 
“their Lord enhaunceth their rents 
directly and tells the King’s taskmasters ;” 
that so, of course, they might be newly 
taxed accordingly. They presented another 
feature too, less pitiable, and not so indica- 
tive of the causes of the next century’s 
Revolution. “Mr. Camden* says the 
Inhabitants of our Country of Norfolk . . 
.. are pretty fellowes to finde out quirks in 
Law, for to it they will, whatsoever it cost 
them ;” and from Heylyn’s observations 
the “inhabitants” of Normandy were the 
Norfolkians’ match, Touching this legal 
topic, Littleton’s Tenure was a law book 
handed by “one of our Company” to a 
“French Doctor of the Lawes;” there 
being the hope that since, like all early 
English legal authorities, it was written in 
Norman-French, French and English ruling 
would be found expressed in the same ternis. 
But Norman-French, as beaten, and warped, 
and eked out to fit English Jurisprudence, 
was not the Norman-French of the French 





* Camden had only died two years previously. 





law known to that individual M. l’Avocat 
or M. le Notaire with whom the voyagers 
had parley. He turned over Littleton’s 
pages ; he used all the skill he possessed, 
no doubt; but “ protested that in three 
lines he could not understand three words 
of it.” 

It is no matter. The journey to Paris 
proceeded—whether by means of “ carcases 
of horses,” or of horses whose “ pase” stood 
better criticism. And then, arrived at the 
fair capital, Heylyn’s notes are still— 
notable. “The streets of Paris are many 
of them of a lawfull and competent 
breadth,” he says, “ well pitched under the 
foot with fair and large peble ;” but ‘the 
least rain maketh it very slippery and 
troublesome ;” and “this I am confident 
of, that the nastiest lane in London is 
Frankincense and Juniper to the sweetest 
street in this City.” The houses *‘ are just 
after the fashion” of “the houses of the 
new mould in London ;”* and they are 
“distinguished hy signs as with us, ani 
every sign there is printed in Capitail 
letters what signe it is, neither is it more 
than need, for the old shift of This is 
a Cock and This is a Bull was never 
more requisite in the infancy of paint- 
ing than in this City,” because “ hideous 
aud without resemblance to the thing 
signified are most of these pencil works.” 
Again: Tempting Articles de Paris were 
not seen by Peter Heylyn; nor was he 
moved by Paris gloves. Cutlers there, he 
declares, “ are abominable ; glovers worse.” 
“You may finde nimble dancers,” among 
the Parisians, “ prety fidlers for a toy ”—a 
‘“fidler” being a vaguenaudier, and a 
vaguenaudier a trifler, a dangler—‘‘ you 
may finde a Tayler that can trick you up 
after the best and newest fashion ;” and 
Parisians are “ perfect at toothpicks, beard- 
brushes, and the cutting of a seal ;” but 
“T perswade my self that the two severall 
ranks of shops in Cheapside can shew 
more plate, and more variety of Mercery 
wares, good and rich, then three parts of 
Paris.” It was a “ perswasion ” of a broad 
bold sort, certainly ; yet capable most 
likely of being borne out by facts ; since 
French merchants, Heylyn says, ‘‘ make 
a great marvell that some of London 
merchants should be worth one hundred 
thousand crowns, though we account that 
estate among us not to be so wonderfull ;” 





* Those of brick that were being just built by the 
Earl of Arundel on the Thames’ side or strand. 
London in the mass was of wood; for there were 
yet forty years to go by, before the Great Fire. 
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and this test of the results of merchandize 
is very good groundwork by which the 
merchandize itself can be judged. 

The sight-seeing at Paris included a 
visit to St. Denis, where the tongue of the 
clerk “ran so fast that the fellow that 
sheweth the Tombs at Westminster is no 
more to be compared to him for the 
volubility of his chops than a Capuchin to 
a Jesuite.” It included a visit to La Sainte 
Chapelle, where Heylyn received another 
conservative check, this time because of his 
theology, not his nationality. He was 
Protestant, or, in French parlance, Hugue- 
not; and “the Reliques were not visible 
to an Hugonot’s eyes, though ”—naturally 
enough—“ me thinketh they might have 
considered that my money was Catholique.” 
The hospital, or “‘ Hostel Dieu,” threw its 
doors open in more kindly and candid 
fashion. Heylyn found seven hundred 
beds in it, and in every bed two persons 
(let that be noted, as evidence of the 
sweet customs of the Merry Days-of Old, 
and the better nearness to sweetness that 
things have drifted into to-day); and 
Heylyn walked through “a long gallery, 
having four ranks of beds, two close to 
the two wals, and two in the middle ;” he 
noted that “the beds are sutable one to 
the other, their Valence, Curtains, and 
Rugs, being all yellow;” he saw a second 
“Chamber dedicated only to sick women ;” 
he saw a third, an Accident Ward it would 
be termed now, “ with four ranks of beds 
.... for such as were somewhat wounded, 
.... the furniture thereof was blew;” 
and with most of this being excellent fore- 
runner of what hospitals have grown to be 
now, he saw that “all things are there 
kept so cleanly, neatly, and orderly, that it 
is sweeter walking there than in the best 
street of Paris, none excepted.” 

A singular incident shall end this short 
look into Heylyn’s First Trip Across The 
Channel. In his company at the hotel, in 
Paris, was “a German Lord ;” and there 
came to visit the German Lord “a French 
gallant.” The gallant spoke to Heylyn 
in Latin—that convenient universal Jan- 
guage, then, of the instructed of all 
nationalities; and whilst Heylyn was 
returning Latin answers, the gallant’s cos- 
tume, remarkable for richness, was ad- 
miringly and closely scanned. He “had a 
suit of Turkie grogram doubled with Taffeta, 
cut with long slashes, or carbonado’s, after 
the French fashion, and belaied with bugle 
lace... . His cloke was also of Turkie 
grogram, cut upon black Taffeta... . 


ai 





Through the openings of his doublet 
appeared his shirt of the purest Holland, 
and wrought with curious needlework ; 
the points at his waste and knees all edged 
with a silver edging; his garters, roses, 
and hat-band, suitable to his points,” i.e., 
matching them ; and he wore “a beaver- 
hat, and a pair of silk stockins.” He rises 
before the mind, as the items are told off, 
complete. Had a painter, then, wanted to 
paint a smart Parisian—being carried, say, 
“‘somewhat wounded,” into that chamber 
of the Hostel Dieu, where there were four 
ranks of beds with their rugs and curtains 
and valences all suitable in blue—there, 
in Heylyn’s description, was the minutest 
inventory to paint by. And then, there 
was this: The next morning, a barber 
being summoned, and one having been 
shown into Heylyn’s room, who eagerly 
“fell to work about me to the earning of 
a quardesou,” there occurred a look up, in 
the course of the operation, and the barber 
and the rich-dressed gallant proved to be 
one ! 

“In my life,” cries Heylyn, “I had 
never more adove to hold in my laughter !” 

Now, Southey says, alluding to Dr. 
Heylyn: “ If thou hast not read his Survey 
of the State of France—Reader, thou hast 
not read one of our liveliest books of 
travel.” It is a judgment not likely to 
be disputed. To which it must just be 
added, shortly, that there was a special 
reason for Heylyn’s liveliness. He was, 
at that time, a wit. He lived amongst 
wits. At Oxford (Heylyn was of Hart 
Hall first, and then Magdalen), wit, or 
what passed for wit, was rippling about ; 
Corbett, the Dean of Christ Church there, 
afterwards Bishop of Oxford, ‘loving 
to his last boys’ plays” (vide the Athens 
Oxonienses) being a bountiful provider of 
it,and having himself ‘“voyaged” to France 
just before, with the result of a “survey” 
that was witty all through ; and whilst it 
was the mode at the moment, at the Uni- 
versity, for everybody to be witty on a 
topic that made everybody else witty, if 
Peter Heylyn had not written on Nor- 
mandy and Paris to the sound of corantos, 
galliards, diapasons, and so forth, he would 
have been going against a stream that 
flowed, as yet, with such sunny placidity, 
it bore no symptoms of a turn by which it 
would soon all be stemmed. An instance 
shall be put down, in passing, of this surface 
offun, or wit, orliveliness, at the University, 
before her walls were as grey as they are now, 
and when her courts and cloisters were not 
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quite so beautifully full of reverend echoes. 
It is very brief, and very characteristic : 
Corbett, the Christ Church dean, was 
preaching on Sunday morning, August 
the 26th, 1621. The king—James, stay- 
ing at Woodstock—was present ; Heylyn 
and the others noticing that the merry 
preacher had “ his band starch’t clean ”—a 
fact provoking humorous attention to begin 
with. In the evening the Oxonians were 
to entertain the king with a comedy; they 
chose Barten Holyday’s Technogamia, or, 
The Marriage of the Arts; the play flagged 
and dragged horribly, what with the young 
students’ wit and the wine that helped it, 
or what with, as 4 Wood suggests, the 
play “ being too grave for the king, and too 
scholastic for the auditory ;” and there 
came about the fiasco that the king, killed 
with ennui, made a move again and again 
to leave his chair. He was persuaded 
much against his will to remain—royalty 
having its hard imposition of etiquette as 
well as subjects ; but the whole stream of 
academic fun burst down upon the play 
wright, and the players to the full. One 
adept wrote: 


ss Christ Church ‘‘ Marriage ” done before the 
ing, 

Lest that those mates should want an offering, 
The King himself did offer—— What, I pray ? 
He offer’d twice or thrice to go away ! 


Peter Heylyn wrote Whoop Holiday — 
punning on the playwright’s name — “a 
witty copie of verses ;” the dean himself 
“put in for one... . for which he was 
reprov’d by the graver sort ;” and epigram 
after epigram being aimed at the unlucky 
affair, till it was long before the memory of 
it was allowed jto die. 

Likewise, as well as there being a 
reason why liveliness was expected of 
Peter Heylyn, there was a special reason 
why his liveliness over his Voyage to Nor- 
mandy and Paris should take the form of 
a good slur on France and a similarly- 
measured glorification of England and the 
English. He had published his Cosmo- 
graphy in 1619, two years before the wits’ 
matter at Woodstock, he being then twenty 
years old, and having commenced his book 
on the 22nd of February, finished it on 
the 29th of April—a piece of liveliness 
remarkable. His post had already for 
months past been that of Cosmographical 
Lecturer at Magdalen—he so ripe a scholar, 
with a reputation of having “ profited in 
trivials to a miracle.” This had emboldened 
him to dedicate his book to Prince Charles, 
by whom it had been graciously received ; 





and, so far, all things had progressed to 
excellence. But in 1623, two years before 
embarking for Normandy, he had enlarged 
his Cosmography ; he had re-prayed Prince 
Charles to re-receive itin this bigger form, 
being introduced this time by his new- 
found patron, Henry, Lord Danvers, the 
future Earl of Danby, who “spake very 
affectionately in his commendations ;” and, 
lo! his luck was altered, and all turned 
out as badly as it could turn. Not that 
Charles compassed this. He, as soon 
as his elder brother was dead, and he 
himself had become the right goal, had 
had books dedicated to him by the shelf 
full, and even had he been of a scholarly 
and not a pleasureful turn, he could 
not have been expected to have found 
time enough to have looked at text 
and margin and “ Prefatory Epistle,” at 
section, premiss, scholium, errata, or run- 
ning-title of a tithe of the volumes laid so 
prodigally at his feet. It was different, 
however, with the king, his father. He 
wrote books, and, as a consequence—or 
was it a forerunner?—he read them. He 
looked through Peter Heylyn’s Cosmo- 
graphy, at any rate, the book having been 
brought under his notice by John Young, 
Dean of Winchester, and, lighting upoa a 
particular passage, he was incensed. Peter 
Heylyn had given precedence to France 
over England! Straightly, swiftly, the 
new Lord Keeper was appealed to (John 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, taking office 
in 1621), and James resolutely commanded 
the Cosmography to be called in. It made 
ruin stand before the young Oxford author. 
It cut off preferment, court favour, patron- 
age of every kind, and his dismay can be 
conjectured. He was still at Oxford, a 
Fellow of Magdalen, and Oxford friends 
rallied round him to condole, to counsel ; 
all wit gone out of his particular horizon, 
though epigrams—as he probably sus- 
pected—would have been trembling at the 
point of several pens. In the end, he 
wrote a full explanation of the objection- 
able passage to Dr. Young, the dean who 
had taken the book to the king. He 
repaired to court to entreat the prince, in 
memory of his double acceptance of his 
double dedication, to “salve his sore ;” 
and the king, pressed, and “ perusing the 
writing,” finally gave new instructions to 
the Lord Keeper, and ‘‘rested very well 
contented with the matter.” 

Such risks, however, were not to be run 
twice. It was quite easy to give place 
to England, to represent the English as 
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considerably in advance of the French ; 
and, though this representation may in 
addition have been perfectly in accordance 
with Peter Heylyn’s observations and 
opinions, yet, when this small slice of his 
personal history is served, it makes a 
livelier sound still tune up amongst his 
galliards and corantos, and stimulates 
curiosity as to the style he will assume in 
his Second Trip across the Channel. 





IN BONNIE SCOTLAND. 
XI. 


In the early morning we rattle through 
the grey quiet streets of Inverness, we cross 
the river, grey too and sleepy-looking as if 
it had made a night of it with the market- 
people, and then we pass along a countrified 
road, and wind up a hill of respectable 
steepness, that would be quite a notable 
hill down south, when we suddenly pull 
up at a bustling crowded quay, with a 
big steamer alongside, the steam rattling 
hoarsely through her escape-pipe. It is a 
surprise certainly to find such a big sea-going 
craft up among the hills, a canal boat we 
were prepared for, a steam launch, or some- 
thing of the kind. But then this Caledonian 
Canal is on rather a grand scale. It costa 
million of money, and that sixty years ago, 
when people thought more of millions than 
now. And though it opens out a water-way 
of more than sixty miles from sea to sea, 
yet there are only twenty-four miles of 
canal which join together three charming 
and romantic lochs like pearls on a silver 
string. 

There is a pleasant liveliness and bustle 
on the quay this morning. Three or four 
omnibuses full of people have turned up 
and are coming on board—the people, not 
the omnibuses, that is—and there are a 
few flys with passengers of more secluded 
habits, among them two solemn-looking 
young Japanese, and a youth in livery as 
personal attendant. A most amusing youth 
this last, who as soon as he gets on board 
sticks his livery-hat under a seat and 
assuming a smart travelling-cap plunges 
into general conversation, taking no further 
notice of his Japs during the rest of the 
voyage. Then there is the almond-eyed 
family who almost filled up the interior of 
our omnibus, but they are rather quiet and 
subdued just now. Indeed we are all quiet 
and subdued, and shall be, no doubt, till we 
have breakfasted. Old Angus Ross has 
come up to see us off, and is having some 
last words with Jennie, to whom he has 





taken a great fancy. And as for Mary 
Grant, she looks positively misanthropical. 
She has made friends with the smallest of 
the almond-eyed tribe, who has made a 
pillow of her knee and fallen asleep. The 
bell rings for a third and last time, and the 
laggards hurry on board. The gangway is 
withdrawn and the steamer is off. Yes, 
we are fairly homeward bound. One 
glance at the scene we are leaving, the 
town clustered in the river valley, the 
broad river winding down to the Firth, 
the grey Firth beyond, broadening out 
to the sea, even as far as Fort 
George. And then to turn to the coming 
scenes, the bright and tranquil waters that 
we seem to be ever drawing towards us, 
sucking up, and leaving behind in a tossed 
and tumbled condition; the luxuriant 
vegetation growing down tothe water’s edge, 
the ferns, the trees, and soft lawn-like turf, 
and most pleasing sceneof all at this present 
juncture, the well-spread breakfast-table in 
the saloon below. ‘An’ what will ye try 
now, sir?” is the oft-reiterated formula of 
the steward in attendance. We try every- 
thing, Jock and I, and pronounce every- 
thing good. 

It is quite a different world that we come 
out upon after breakfast. We have passed 
through Dochgarroch Loch and are fairly 
upon Loch Ness. And here reflected upon 
the translucent waters, are wooded promon- 
tory and rocky knoll, and the hoary towers 
of Urquhart Castle. And behind stretches 
the beautiful glen, and there among the 
woods is Drumnadrochit, with memories of 
a past generation of artists and littérateurs. 
And now the hills close in upon the lake 
rising in sheer simple heights, well-wooded 
and yet seamed with the beds of winter 
torrents, with gaps and bare places where 
the storms have carried devastation. They 
say there is a pass here at Inverfarigaig 
reaching inland among the mountains, but 
there hardly seems room to crawl between 
the overhanging hills. But two regular 
Highland lairds, in full native costume of 
kilt and sporran, speak of the pass as one 
of the finest in these parts. At least one 
of the lairds so pronounces it. The other 
has not seen it, but promises to visit it on 
his bicycle. Now the kilt and the bicycle 
don’t seem to go together well somehow. 
Surely our Gaelic friend must wear a riding- 
habit when he bestrides the wheel. 

A sharp rattling shower, hiding the hills 
and everything but the frothing waters of 
the lake for a time, sends everybody down 
below for shelter, but the shower is over 
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in a few minutes, and deliciously green 
and fresh the world looks in consequence. 
But Mrs. Almond-eyes—not that the eyes 
come from her side of the house, although 
she has pretty eyes of her own, too, as 
round and brown as hazel-nuts—however, 
she has taken advantage of the shower to 
ensconce herself in her favourite corner, 
well supported by cushions, and with her 
favourite fiction piled in numbers by her 
side. She is in for a real happy time, 
when her dreams are rudely broken in 
upon by her husband. ‘ Now, Almaviva, 
jump about. Here’s the Falls of Foyers.” 
“Oh, Henry, must I go?” she appeals 
feelingly. ‘Yes, I expect you must,” 
rejoins the husband doggedly. And as by 
this time the steamer has drawn up to the 
pier, everybody hurries out. 

There is nothing to be seen of the 
waterfall from the pier—only thick woods, 
rising almost perpendicularly above, and a 
road serpenting upwards, and losing itself 
in the sheeny wilderness of trees. But 
there are waggonettes waiting to take up 
people who don’t care to walk, and the 
almond-eyed family nearly fill one of these 
vehicles, while the interstices are filled up 
by Uncle Jock and Mrs. Gillies. Jennie 
hesitates, and finally pronounces for the 
vehicle. ‘One good turn,” she whispers. 
And so Mary Grant and I are left to walk 
together, and we start upwards at full 
speed. All through the woods, green and 
sheeny, and dripping a little from the 
recent shower, with the sun glinting here 
and there, and turning the rain-drops to 
diamonds ; and altogether a fairy alcove, 
only so steep in the floor that after awhile 
I sink exhausted on a stone. Mary shows 
her white teeth in a smile of triumph. 
“ But we mustn’t linger,” she urges, “ else 
we will be left behind.” “There, my 
exhaustion was only a feint. I wanted to 
let the ruck of people go by, so that I 
might say what I wanted to say.” Mary, 
interrupting, said that she did not believe 
a word of it, but that if I had breath 
enough to talk, I might very well climb 
the hill, And with that she started up 
the hill at a pace I had some difficulty in 
keeping up with. Indeed, before I could 
overtake her, she had vanished down the 
path that leads to the falls. 

A charming fall is Foyers, the river 
leaping through a shapeless breach in the 
rocks, and plunging sheer down some 
eighty fect in a white foaming spout into 
the chasm below, whence rises a perpetual 
cloud of spray, covering its recesses with a 





thin misty veil, while upon this cloud a 
delicate rainbow comes and goes with the 
glints of sunshine. The warm colouring 
of the rocks, the luxuriant verdure of the 
ferns, that cling and flourish in every 
crevice, and the white plume of water, 
with its soft yet all-pervading roar, make 
up a scene of grace and beauty not without 
sublimity. 

But, Mary Grant, don’t go so near the 
edge of that slippery rock ; we can’t spare 
you yet. But she waves aside remon- 
strance. She may be one of the children 
of the mist, but for all that she is shod 
with mortal shoe-leather. What is she 
thinking about, I wonder, as she gazes 
with soft dilated eyes into the whirl of 
foam and spray. What do people gene- 
rally think about in the presence of a 
waterfall? There is a vague sense of rest 
and repose, notwithstanding the agitation 
of the scene. The roar of waters acts as a 
gentle anodyne. One could sit and listen 
to it all day long. 

But here came the irrepressibles shout- 
ing and laughing, “La, what’s this—a 
waterfall? Pa, where does the water fall 
to?” And with the arrival of two wag- 
gonette loads of tourists, there is hardly 
standing-room on the little platform of 
rock. ‘Then with a joyous war-whoop, in 
all the fearlessness of ignorance, the 
smallest of the almond - eyes—Mary’s 
especial favourite—rushes down a steep 
little path, all slimy and slippery with the 
recent rain, that leads to a more dangerous 
point lower down. 

Mary darted after her, but slipped, and 
would have fallen if I had not caught her 
round the waist. We brought back the 
little truant squealing and kicking. And 
then we heard the steamer’s impatient 
whistle down below, and we started, Mary 
and I, to get in advance of the rest of the 
walkers. 

Somehow the touch of peril had moved 
us both. “If I had lost my jewel then,” 
I exclaimed as soon as we had left behind 
the roar of the waterfall. ‘But indeed 
you must not say such things,” replied 
Mary, looking aside. “Iam not a jewel, 
and if I had been killed you wouldn't 
have cared very much.” Perhaps I should 
not have cared, when the very thought of 
losing sight of her, when she leaves us 
this afternoon, makes me more unhappy 
than I can tell. Mary looks doubtful, as 
if wishing to believe, and yet wanting 
justification for her faith. ‘ And there is 
Jennie too,” she remarked, shaking her 
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head. Yes, there was Jennie, no doubt, 
with whom I had been fancying myself in 
love, rather making an effort, indeed, to 
be in love with her, as we were such ex- 
cellent friends, that it seemed a pity that 
we should not be more than friends. But 
with Mary there had been no effort at all. 
I had just tumbled into it as Mary might 
have fallen over the precipice just now. 
And now that I knew the real thing, I was 
ashamed that I could ever have believed 
in the counterfeit. 

“But you see I haven’t had the same 
experience,” rejoined Mary saucily, but with 
a smile that drove me to the point of 
seizing the hand that was not very decidedly 
withheld, and then to my disgust came 
whooping and hallooing through the wood, 
six or seven of the irrepressibles, who 
threw themselves en masse upon poor 
Mary. “Oh, you dear,” cried the eldest, 
‘you've saved poor Perkie’s life, pa says, 
and we're all going to kiss and hug you 
for it.” And then in a few minutes we 
were at the pier again, and scrambling 
on board the Gondolier, which was fretting 
and fuming to be off. 

And next we call at Invermorriston, 
where there is a charming stream dashing 
into the lake, and a kind of little port 
where a yacht is lying; while under the 
shadow of a mountain-ash an old fisherman 
is pitching and tarring his old fishing- 
coble. And from this point there is a 
splendid drive among the hills to that 
pleasant Balmacarra we passed on the sail 
to Skye. I point this out to Jennie, and 
ask her if she would not like to run over 
and have another look at the island. But 
Jennie smiles serenely, and says no, she is 
quite content to look on at other people 
now. ‘But you don’t seem to get on very 
well,” cries Mrs. Gillies, who, now that 
Jennie’s affair is arranged, is able to pursue 
her benevolent plans for human happiness 
with renewed zest. “I think you want 
some mutual friend to put matters 
straight.” 

But we“are still speeding on, and soon 
the head of Loch Ness is reached, and we 
come into the canal again, and see the 
towers of Fort August close at hand— 
called after some long-forgotten prince 
of the house of Hanover —a fort 
that was once taken by Prince Charlie’s 
victorious Highlanders, but speedily re- 
sumed its loyalty to its founders, after 
Culloden — within the enceinte of the 
fort, a goodly Gothic building has been 
built, for the purposes of a Roman Catholic 





college after the model of Stoneyhurst. 
The students are all away now for the 
vacation, and the buildings almost deserted 
except for one or two long-robed Benedic- 
tines, who pace solemnly up and down the 
grassy quadrangle. 

A good many of our passengers go to 
visit the college, and among them the 
almond-eyed people and Mary Grant, who 
is in great request among them. But I 
prefer a walk along the banks of the canal 
to Kyltra Locks, where the steamer which 
has a regular staircase of locks to climb, 
will presently overtake us. Little shops 
have sprung up on the route, where walk- 
ing-sticks with the regular pastoral crook 
are made and sold, and where birds-eye 
tobacco and other light refreshments can 
be obtained. And on the way I met an 
old Highlander who fell into talk, and 
presently, finding a sympathetic listener, 
began to bewail the decadence of his race. 
They are gone—the people are gone; the 
gallant people that shed their blood so 
freely in a hundred battles that concerned 
them not; the people so faithful to their 
chiefs, so devoted to their mountain home; 
the people have departed landless into 
strange countries. ‘In such a glen,” said 
the old man, pointing to a ravine in the 
dark mountain’s side, “I remember forty 
families—there were four by yonder, and 
over there three more, and now there’s not 
a chimney smokes among them all. In 
five days you could lift a regiment among 


these hills, and now you'd barely find five . 


men. No, from this river-side to Cape 
Wrath, you shall march through the land 
and never meet a human soul. It is a 
desert now where once were thousands of 
happy homes. And a’ for the deer. The 
lords must have their deer, but, eh, sirs, 
it’s a heavy price to pay for them. Perhaps 
one day the country will need all her sons, 
and she'll look for them here in vain. 
Perhaps the deer will fight for her then. 
Such children as there were,” continues 
the old man, warming at the memory, 
“straight and strong, and with limbs like 
young giants—and it was a hard life they 
lived, but they loved it; and what will 
pay them for the land they have lost, their 
own native land ?” 

It was a sad lament over a vanished 
people ; over an inhabited country changed 
into a desert. One recalls the deeds of 
Norman William, destroying villages and 
hamlets to make a New Forest—a royal 
hunting-ground. But that was a small 
piece of mischief compared with this. 
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However the evil is done and we can only 
groan over it and pass on. And so, with 
a parting hand-shake to the old High- 
lander, once more on board the Gondo- 
lier. 

We are soon out of the canal again, and 
sailing across Loch Oich, the softest and 
loveliest of the string. And here is Inver- 
garry, green and refreshing to the sight, 
with a castle on the headland, the tower of 
some old chieftain, now surrounded by the 
glass-houses and gardens of modern civili- 
sation. Nothing sweeter have we seen in 
all the Highlands than this Invergarry, 
with its mixture of wood and water, of 
grand mountain slopes and soft luxuriant 
vales. Too soon we leave Loch Oich, 
which is but a short three aud a half miles 
in length, and the beauty of the day seems 
to have passed as we begin to descend 
through sundry locks to Loch Lochy. And 
the head of the loch is rather stern and 
gloomy, with two black old craft aground 
on the shingle, and massive slopes on either 
hand, as if we were entering some trench 
that had been cut by the giants. But 
there is good pasturage on the hill-sides, 
and countless sheep thereon ; although so 
steep that the road is kept up with diffi- 
culty, sometimes by the margin of the lake, 
and sometimes terraced on the hill; with 
carts and horses and men, looking like 
mice. We are now in the country of the 
Camerons, and Achnagearry Castle lies to 
our right—the home of the head of the 
clan, with the ruins of the old castle close 
by, burnt by Butcher Cumberland after 
Culloden. 

And with this our chain of lochs comes 
to an end; it is all canal now till we reach 
salt water ; a pleasant placid sail, the banks 
a pleasant green, with a road alongside, 
and a farmer trotting homewards and 
matching his snorting galloway against the 
steamer. And now we catch our first view 
of Ben Nevis, the champion mountain of 
Great Britain, the snow still lying deep 
on its dark flanks. 

Then as we approach the end of the 
canal a new scene opens out upon us, full 
of interest and beauty-—a grand meeting- 
place of loch and mountain. A green and 
fertile plain stretches away into the recesses 
of the hills, with a winding river and grey 
castle towers and mansion houses among 
their thick groves. The smoke of hamlets 
rises into the clear mountain air, and over 
all frowns the big bulk of Ben Nevis with 
his mantle of snow. And all this—which 
is a surprising view from a canal you must 





own—all this, accompanied with a strange 
wild light of sunshine .struggling through 
wild sea-clouds, a light that brings the 
verdure of the valley and the dark threaten- 
ing gloom of the mountain into most 
effective contrast. 

Another craft, too, has almost com- 
pleted her voyage, a sturdy trading-cutter, 
bluff-bowed and roomy in the hold, her 
master tugging away at the tow-rope, 
while his wife, with a baby at her bosom, 
sits tranquilly by the tiller and steers, 
And this is all the traffic we have seen 
upon the canal during the voyage excepting 
a fine screw steamer belonging to the same 
line as the Gondolier, which carries cargo 
and passengers from Glasgow to Inverness, 
passing through all the lochs from sea to 
sea. After this it is not surprising to 
learn that the canal barely pays the ex- 
penses of working it, and without the 
tourist traffic there would no doubt bea 
considerable yearly deficit. However, we 
may be grateful to the people, whoever 
they might have been, who put down 
the million that it cost and opened out a 
route where the lazy traveller may pass 
at his ease, in the midst of magnificent 
scenery, through the very heart of the 
Highlands. 

But we have come to our moorings at 
the pier, and there is a general scramble 
now for the omnibuses that are waiting to 
take us down to the pier at Corpach for 
the sea-going steamer. And as we sit on 
the roof of the omnibus we are on a level 
with the roofs of the neat little white- 
washed cottages, with their blue slate 
roofs, patched here and there with scraps 
of tin that bear the marks of American or 
Australian purveyors of preserved meats. 
And there is the neat school-house, and 
the lads and lassies turning out with their 
bare legs and feet, and their satchels 
crammed with books, perhaps an embryo 
Thomas Carlyle among these rosy but sage- 
looking laddies. And the kye are coming 
home over the fern-covered banks, and 
race us down for a short, but gallant burst, 
finally poking their heads over a gate and 
pretending not to see us pass. And so we 
pass the big hotel at Banavie, where our 
arrival puts in motion all the inner 
machinery. Bells ring, waiters run about, 
bills are paid, rooms are chosen, the whole 
clockwork in violent motion for a few 
minutes, and then we pass on and every- 
thing resumes its former tranquillity. 

But at Corpach—what a divine half-hour 
was that upon the pier at Corpach! For 
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it came on to rain a regular sea-shower, 
hard and driving, and yet cheerful withal, 
with sunshine looming somewhere over- 
head. And under the half-shadow of a 
luggage fourgon, with the same bit of tar- 
paulin over our shoulders and the same 
umbrella over our heads, did Mary and I 
foregather during that delightful twenty 
minutes. Shall I tell you what we said ? 
The whole of this number would not be 
sufficient for a full and accurate report. It 
was the history of two lives that hence- 
forth meant to flow on together. 

And then, as the dark curtain of rain 
and mist passed away, to rest, gloomy and 
threatening, on the flank of Ben Nevis, we 
descried the steamer, her wafts of steam 
deadly white against the black clouds, 
while the skirl of bagpipes comes, softened 
by distance, over the waters. 

Blessings on thee, Mountaineer, for the 
half-hour you kept us waiting on Corpach 
Pier ! 

And with the Mountaineer comes a tall 
handsome mountain -chief in kilt and 
Glegarry, whom Mary joyfully hails as her 
brother. And we take our leave of Glen- 
mohr, or the Great Glen, which is the 
general name of the great rift in the 
mountain ranges through we have just 
passed, and sail away over to Fort William, 
while the piper, a brave old soldier, white- 
headed and hung with war-medals, plays 
a piper’s reel, marching proudly up and 
down. 

Mary’s brother, Longashpan, for it 
would never do to address him as 
“Mr. Grant ”—the correct way of spell- 
ing, by the way, is, I am told, Tocha- 
lashfern, but I mean to stick to my own 
way which does not strain unduly the 
resources of the alphabet. Longashpan 
then is full of a boundless hospitality. 
Everybody must come and stay for a week, 
for a month, till the shooting is over. But 
no, Uncle Jock firmly shakes his head. 
And Jennie whispers the cause. ‘“ Mrs. 
Grant looks down upon the Gillies family ; 
we are not pedigree Highlanders, don’t you 
see.” 

There are no soldiers at Fort William 
now; the last of them marched away 
somewhere about the time of the Crimean 
War, when all the Highland forts, except 
Fort George, by Inverness, which is some- 
thing in the way of a coast defence, were 
formally abandoned. But there, zig-zagging 
up the bluff flank of a mountain buttress 
is one of the military roads of the once 
celebrated General Wade, all that is left 
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of whose fame survives in the well-known 
couplet : 


Had you seen this road before it was made, 
— up your hands and bless General 
ade. 


As for this particular road, it is still a 
good road in places, although as it only 
leads from one military fort to another it 
has long been abandoned to decay. But 
with practical sagacity, instead of building 
bridges over the mountain torrents, which 
the floods of winter would long ago have 
washed away, the general levelled and 
paved the beds of the streams at the points 
where the road crosses, and these crossing- 
places are still available, and used by the 
country people after more than a century’s 
neglect and abandonment. 

As we leave Fort William, a pleasant- 
looking little town of grey-stone, with 
villas and terraces springing up on the 
hillsides, there is a grand burst of sun- 
shine lighting up the snug town, and the 
little port with its two or three trading- 
brigs, their white sails hanging loosely 
from the yards; and clothing the misty 
head of Ben Nevis in rainbow hues. And 
then we steam away down Loch Aber, 
and through the narrows, where rocky pro- 
montories seem to bar the way, and the 
tide is rushing like a mill-stream-into Loch 
Linnhe, and then rounding the point 
to our left by a rocky channel with fre- 
quent buoys and landmarks into Loch 
Leven, not Queen Mary’s Loch Leven, of 
course, but the loch that opens out to 
gloomy Glencoe, that pass of evil fame. 
And at Ballachulish we land a consider- 
able band of tourists who mean to drive 
through the pass, the entrance to which 
we see, a cauldron of gloomy clouds, with 
a weird and solemn darkness brooding 
over its dreary recesses. No, let us stick 
to calm seas and sunny skies, and leave 
Glencoe to its memories of horrid treachery 
and midnight massacre. 

As we round once more into Loch Linnhe, 
behold a boat from the western shore, 
manned by six sturdy rowers; it shoots 
across towards the steamer which slackens 
speed to meet it. It is the boat from 
Longashpan; the moment for parting has 
come. Mary turns a little pale. The 
almond-eyed girls surround her, weeping 
and wailing. Longashpan invites them 
all. “Come and stay a month,” he cries. 
‘‘T wish they would take him at his word,” 
says Jennie maliciously, “ Mrs. Grant 
would make them happy perhaps.” But 
the stockbroker shakes his head non- 
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chalantly. ‘“ Next time we come this way 
we'll stop and take our tea.” But I have 
one minute alone with Mary as we get her 
wraps out of the cabin. A kiss, a hand- 
clasp, she is gone, and the boat is far away, 
making towards the shore. There is a great 
blank everywhere now ; no more a glamour 
over sea and sky. But we are nearing the 
end of the journey. Green Lismore is in 
sight, and rocky islets crowned by round 
towers. And soon we glide by the green 
woods of Dunolly, and threading our way 
among a fleet of yachts and pleasure-boats 
we glide into our berth by Oban Pier. 

And at Oban we mean to stay for awhile, 
and enjoy the regular routine of a water- 
ing-place. We are just in time to rush to 
the railway-station, to scramble for the 
evening papers with all the news from 
Egypt. And there are letters and tele- 
grams for everybody, and we feel once more 
en rapport with the world in general. 
Then I sit on a bench by the esplanade, 
and listen to the German band, and talk 
with people about the war. Every other 
man, by the way, has been through the 
Soos Canawl, and knows his Egypt as well 
as his own Land of Cakes. 





CURIOSITIES OF TASTE AND 
SMELL. 

TASTE and smell are the two sentinels 
stationed by nature at the entrance of the 
digestive canal among the higher animals, 
for the primary purpose of enabling them 
to make a judicious selection of food, and 
to guard against the admission of alimentary 
matters which would be prejudicial to their 
health. These senses occupy an inter- 
mediate station between that of touch and 
those of sight and hearing, being more akin 
to the former than the two latter, which 
must be regarded as the highest in point of 
organisation of the five, while touch or 
common sensation is the simplest. 

For a substance to be sapid, or capable of 
being appreciated by the sense of taste, 
it is generally necessary that its particles 
should be soluble in the watery moisture of 
the tongue and palate; insoluble bodies 
being tasteless, and the tongue, when per- 
fectly dry, being unable to recognise any 
flavour in solids which, under ordinary 
circumstances, might be pungent. Certain 
things there are, however, which, though 
insoluble in water and usually tasteless, 
are perceived to have a strong savour 
when dissolved in spirits of wine or some 
other medium. 





The function of smell is analogous to 
this in requiring the fine subdivision 
of a substance before it can become 
odorous, generally effected by its volatility, 
or property of being transformed into 
gas or vapour more or less gradually, 
such transformation being the most minute 
subdivision possible. This is proved by the 
facts that many odourless bodies become 
fragrant when caused to give outemanations 
by means of heat, and that the most power- 
ful scents proceed from those which are most 
volatile at the ordinary temperature or are 
already gaseous. When we speak of the 
odour having “ gone off” from anything, as 
a dead rose having lost its scent, we merely 
imply that all the volatile matter has 
evaporated and that only the skeleton, so 
to speak, remains, As with the sense of 
taste it is necessary that these particles 
should be received on a moist membrane 
for their appreciation, and the most acute 
perception of them seems to lie in the 
highest chambers of the nasal cavity, since 
we inhale the air forcibly into them, instead 
of allowing it to pass along the lower part, 
when we wish to obtain delicate or faint 
perfumes that would otherwise elude our 
notice. How intensely fine these volatilised 
particles must be in many cases will be 
evident to all, without reference to the oft- 
quoted experiment of a grain of musk 
powerfully impregnating the atmosphere of 
a room where the doors and windows were 
kept constantly open for ten years, without 
losing an atom of its weight. One would 
be inclined to imagine that the scientific 
enthusiast who went the length of carrying 
out such a practical test must have suffered 
at times from severe colds in the head, 
which would seriously disturb the nature of 
his investigations. 

Man, perhaps, possesses the most dis- 
criminative power of taste in creation, but 
he is far inferior to many of the lower mam- 
malia in the acuteness of his sense of smell, 
which is particularly developed among 
carnivorous animals. It seems to exist in 
proportion, as might be imagined, to the 
size of the nasal cavity and consequent 
extent of surface, covered with olfactory 
mucous membrane, which is exposed to 
the air. Indeed, in man this sense is but 
little used in directing his search for food, 
as it is with the carnivora, but serves 
rather to test the purity of the air before 
it is admitted to the lungs, and warn him 
of the presence of noxious vapours ; for it 
may be laid down as a broad general rule 
that everything which gives rise to an 
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unpleasant smell is hurtful. But even in 
this fanction he is again surpassed by other 
animals, which not only scent their prey 
from afar, but perceive the approach of 
danger. The chamois, for example, cannot 
be brought within gunshot on the wind- 
ward side. There can be no doubt that 
in these creatures this sense is exaggerated 
to a degree of which we can form no 
conception—exceeding our own, perhaps, 
by as much as our intellect excels over 
theirs. It is remarkable that man and the 
lower animals are rarely affected alike by 
the same odour—an odour properly so 
called, for every beast will cough or sneeze 
at a whiff of ammonia or other irritating 
gas; this, however, is not true smell, but 
common sensation—pain, resulting from 
the application of an irritant to the sensitive 
membrane, and analogous to that pro- 
duced by a caustic on the skin. That this 


is so may be proved by anyone who will hold 


his hand over a just opened jar or barrel 
of smelling-salts. Animals as a rule will 
not eat putrid meat, but they betray no 
disgust at the effluvium. There are a few 
cases, however, where their perception 
seems to coincide with ours ; but, curiously 
enough, these cases seem to be confined to 
certain animal odours, not the natural 
scent of the possessors, but those emitted 
at will—probably as a means of self-defence. 
Many snakes have this power, our common 
English ringed-snake being a notable ex- 
ample ; a dog or cat may often be seen to 
run suddenly away inthe midst of an attempt 
toseizeone. And man, dog, horse, and buffalo, 
even an Indian, fly alike from the horrify- 
ing secretion ejected by the skunk, for the 
scent of which there is no parallel on earth 
—it is an olfactory agony ! 

The sense of smell is closely allied in 
some mysterious way with the faculty of 
taste, though physiologists have not yet 
discovered the precise channel through 
which this communication takes place ; but 
anybody may be convinced of the fact by 
holding the nose and putting some aromatic 
substance in the mouth, when it will be 
found to be nearly or absolutely tasteless. 
It will be impossible to distinguish port 
from sherry or madeira, under these circum- 
stances, in the dark; and it causes great 
amusement to make a disbeliever in this 
fact close his eyes and try to name different 
things, as they are placed on his tongue. 
The old woman’s plan, at which many scoff, 
of holding the nose while taking medicine 
has a good solid basis of reason in it, and 
the writer has met with an extraordinary 





and unexpected adaptation of the practice 
in the West Indies. In the island of San 
Domingo—possibly elsewhere, but I have 
seen it only on Monte Isabella del Toro, 
above Puerto Plata, and around Samana— 
there grows a fruit, known there as 
matemolo, or amargo-dulce, the latter name 
literally signifying bitter-sweet. The first 
impression produced on eating this fruit 
is one of extreme nauseousness, though 
decidedly not of a bitter character, but im- 
mediately afterwards the flavour becomes 
very agreeable. Now, the San Domingan 
black people are not physiologists, but they 
like matemolos; so they have found out 
that, by closing the nostrils for a moment 
at each bite, they can enjoy their fruit 
without the marring accompaniment of 
the amargo, which here simply means un- 
pleasant, the word being often applied to 
anything disagreeable. 

But though delicacy of flavour is lost by 
exclusion of the sense of smell, many 
characteristics can still be perceived, such 
as bitterness, acidity, salinity and, to some 
extent, sweetness—though probably the 
last depends on the degree of viscosity of 
the liquid. These, however, with the pun- 
gent savour of peppers, essential oils, and 
other things, more nearly approach the 
sense of touch or common sensation than 
that of the special function, like the action 
of smelling-salts on the nose. Thus, when 
we have a severe cold which temporarily 
obliterates both senses, we can still dis- 
tinguish beef from mutton, potato from 
carrot, and tea from chocolate by the 
sensation which their mere mechanical 
consistence imparts to the mouth, just as it 
would to the hand; while the heat of 
spirits, the thinness and acidity of claret or 
cider, and the density of beer might enable 
us to discriminate between them under 
comparison. A singular case came under 
my notice some years ago, of a man who, 
in consequence of inflammation, had entirely 
lost all power of taste and smell for many 
years ; yet he retained his old likes and 
dislikes in the matter of different foods 
with undiminished force. Their various 
consistency aroused in him, during the act 
of mastication, the memory of their former 
flavours and the prejudices or predilections 
associated with them in his mind ; further- 
more, he was still an excellent judge of the 
quality of many provisions, and could tell 
at once if meat were not fresh, though no 
savour nor odour could reach him. I 
should imagine that there could be no hope 
of restoration of these faculties in his case, 
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since even such things as vinegar, quinine, 
and Worcester sauce made very little im- 
pression on his palate. Strychnine, arsenic, 
bark, steel, and other powerful nerve-tonics 
had been administered for a long time 
without the slightest success ; but he him- 
self had a curious idea that, if anything 
recurred to him, it would be the perception 
of some delicate perfume or flavour, such as 
the scent of a rose or the particular twang 
ofa liqueur. He said he was always “very 
nearly” perceiving these. Whether his ex- 
pectations were ever realised I do not know. 

Similarly as with odours, it may be 
stated broadly that all substances which 
are disagreeable to the palate are harmful 
to the body in its normal healthy condition, 
though there are more exceptions in this 
case than in the other. It is very difficult 
to induce a wild animal to eat anything 
poisonous, unless it be hard pressed by 
hunger, no matter how the bait may be 
disguised by attractive flavouring. Scien- 
tific men are still in dispute as to what 
parts of the mouth appreciate the different 
sensations of taste; for the roof of the 
mouth and soft palate are endowed with 
this sense as well as the tongue. If the 
palate be painted with a mild bitter, such 
as orange marmalade—care being taken 
that none touches the tongue—it is readily 
tasted,-whereas a powerful bitter, like 
quinine or chiretta, confined to the same 
situation is not perceived. A current of 
cool air directed on the tongue gives rise 
to the sensation of a saline taste, and the 
electric current imparts that of acidity. 
Diamond merchants “taste” precious 
stones before buying them, and assayers of 
gold and metalliferous ores submit the 
specimens to their tongues; but this is 
obviously on account of that member’s 
superior tactile sensibility only. One 
of the commonest symptoms of insanity is 
a depraved appetite, so that an inordinate 
amount or disgusting substances are eaten 
with avidity, or food is rejected altogether. 

Hunger, which is usually associated with 
the “ mouth watering,” and other palatal 
indications, is really located in the stomach, 
and can only be appeased by the presence 
of solid matter there. Some tribes of 
Indians show their recognition of this fact 
by swallowing earth when debarred from 
food ; in the Southern States, hunters take 
with them pills made of calcined oyster- 
shell, for use in case their provisions 
become exhausted while crossing the prairies; 
the trapper of the far West mixes hair 
(which is wholly incapable of digestion) 


‘nerves altogether. 





with his pemmican on a similar principle, 
superstitiously insisting that it must be the 
fur of the very animal, from the flesh of 
which the compound has been made, to 
impart its peculiar virtue; Kamschatdales 
stir up sawdust to give body to their train- 
oil when they are reduced to live on that 
exhilarating beverage ; and the Cingalhese 
Veddahs mix pounded wood-fibre with 
honey when they can get nothing else. 
Thirst, again, really belongs to the stomach, 
in spite of the dryness of the mouth and 
throat which calls our attention to it, this 
being engen:'cred by the lack of due fluid 
proportion iu the contents of the blood- 
vessels, Both human beings and animals 
have been seen to drink, till they could 
drink no longer, without slaking their 
thirst, when the throat was cut and allowed 
the fluid to escape. Many animals never 
drink but absorb sufficient moisture for 
their tissues from the air or from their 
food ; there isa parrot in the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park which has lived 
there fifty-two years without a drop of 
water. Snakes will go a year or more 
without food or water, apparently suffering 
no inconvenience, and a beetle has- lived 
three years without either. 

The taste and smell of many things are 
identical, so to speak ; so that either sense 
would immediately recognise them, if they 
had only been exhibited to the other 
previously. This is especially the case 
with violet, rose, orange, lemon, and most 
vegetable essential oils. If we take one 
long “sniff” at the musk-plant, we cannot 
detect any odour in it at all on a second 
inspiration ; and there would seem to be 
something peculiar about the scent of sweet- 
briar, since it eludesmany people’s olfactory 
The idiosyncrasies of 
individuals with regard to these two senses 
are numberless and entirely inexplicable. 
Some faint at the perfume of certain flowers, 
while distaste amounting toutterabhorrence 
of certain ordinary foods has been known to 
be hereditary in families. The reflex action 
of mental association may account for this 
in some instances, but certainly not in all. 
Heat favours the acuteness of both senses, 
and cold blunts it ; it being notorious that 
the delicate flavour and bouquet of choice 
wines are destroyed by over-icing them. 

As we descend lower in the scale of 
Creation, we find these two faculties 
manifested in lesser and lesser degrees, till 
it becomes doubtful whether reptiles, fish, 
and insects have any true sense of taste 
or smell, and whether their undoubted nice 
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discrimination in diet is not effected by the 
tactual sense alone. Just as creatures 
which are destitute of the organs of vision 
—the blind fish in the Kentucky caves for 
instance—pursue their prey, avoid capture, 
and perform other functions of life which 
pertain ordinarily to sight, by exalted 
common sensibility—even the blinded bats, 
in Spallanzani’s brutal experiment, found 
their way with unerring precision among 
the wires—so the forked tongue of a snake 
and the antennez or palpi of an insect may 
aid in the selection of food without 
ministering to a special sense of taste. It 
is hard to suppose that a serpent, bolting 
abird of three times hisown diameter entire, 
by the most violent and protracted mus- 
cular exertion accompanied with actual 
dislocation of his facial bones, can have any 
“enjoyment,” akin to our own gustatory 
pleasures, in its meal ; nevertheless it will 
not take a putrid body. Some insects, 
crustaceans, and molluscs betray certain 
susceptibilities analogous to the indications 
of smelling, but no olfactory apparatus has 
ever been demonstrated in them by micro- 
scopic dissection. In whales, and other 
cetaceous animals, the nostrils are situated 
in the top of the head, but serve only as 
blow-holes—the orifices by which the water 
drawn in at the mouth when feeding is 
expelled; and in fish proper, the nasal 
cavity, though elaborate in its internal 
arrangement, is a cul-de-sac. Indeed,though 
acertain amount of moisture is necessary 
for smell, an excess of it destroys the power. 
Very few fishes have tongues, either, so 
that their taste cannot be very keen, 
especially those which live naturally on the 
infusorial particles in the water, such as 
gold-fish. Birds, too, are thought to be 
somewhat deficient in this particular, since 
their tongues are generally hard and horny, 
and destitute of nervous papille, being 
adapted more for assistance in the mechan- 
ical operation of eating than for appreciating 
what is eaten. The tongue ofa lion anda 
limpet are not unlike in their structure ; 
the roughness—almost toothed—of the 
former enables its owner to strip skin from 
flesh and flesh from bone, while the latter 
is a little file for rasping down the seaweed 
on which the limpet feeds, but has no 
gustatory nerve. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—acknow- 
ledging the remark as a quotation from 
somebody else, whom I forget—has ob- 
served that the phenomenon of involuntary 
association of ideas is excited more fre- 
quently through the sense of smell than 





in any other way; and not only more 
frequently, but with greater persistence. 
A once familiar odour will at once conjure 
up scenes, thoughts, and feelings long 
forgotten (if anything is ever forgotten) 
far more readily and constantly than any 
strain of music or other sound, or taste 
or visible object, or—least of all—impres- 
sion to the touch, How many dwellers 
in great cities have been carried back in a 
moment to cottage hearths and farm-home- 
steads, to boyish wanderings in forest and 
on moor, to diamond-latticed windows and 
sanded floors, to the solemn tick of a 
great eight-day clock and loving voices of 
the dead, by a whiff of wood-smoke or fir ! 
And how the aroma of a mango or banana 
will call up vivid memories of sunny seas 
and yellow sands fringed with palm-trees ! 
The writer has a curious, though extremely 
prosaic experience on this point. Having 
spent seven years of his life on board ocean- 
going steamers and in sugar-producing 
countries, he may be safely assumed to be 
tolerably familiar with the odour of rum. 
Yet even now, no sooner does the fragrance 
of that delectable spirit obtrude itself upon 
him, than a faint, briny, iodinous ghost rises 
to mingle with its fumes, accompanied by 
a vague and clammy notion of stickiness 
and a propensity to choke—the phantom 
being born of a fearful mixture of seapods 
steeped in rum, with which, in accordance 
with some venerable fetich of domestic 
medicine, his throat was rubbed when he 
was a little child ! 
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PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER II. 
Ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 

SPEAKING in time to come of that event- 
ful day ushered in by a dawn so fair and 
bright—that day of terrible disaster that 
like a deep and jagged wound took long 
to heal, and left a cruel scar behind it, 
even then, the wife of Amos Callender (he 
whom we have already seen shaving at an 
upper window) was wont to say, piously 
returning thanks, that it was “a blessing 
from above” that her good man had put 
his razor out of sight before the full and 
bitter truth was known, else might some 
rash and daring deed have been wrought 
by his despairing hand. 

Amos Callender was by trade a tanner, 
and, thanks to a long business career of 
industry and upright dealing, well to do ; 
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secure, indeed (or so he thought) of spend- 
ing the evening of his days in a well- 
earned repose, sweetened by the possession 
of well-earned savings. 

With heart as full of cheer as the world 
was just then did Amos sit down that morn- 
ing to his breakfast, where all was as neat 
and trim as active hands could make it. 

In the window hung a bird in its cage, 
a mule canary whose little golden throat 
swelled with a gladsome song to greet the 
golden day. Below this cage was a fuchsia- 
plant laden with drooping clusters of crim- 
son bells, and trained against a fan-shaped 
piece of trellis-work, fashioned by Jake their 
opposite neighbour, in a leisure hour, and 
thought to be rather a neat thing in its way. 

During the early hours of the day Mr. 
Callender’s was the sunny side of the 
market-place, and the light filtering through 
the nest of pale green leaves, and crimson 
bells in the window, fell merrily upon the 
breakfast-table, also upon Amos himself, 
in the easy and homely costume of shirt- 
sleeves and long-flapped waistcoat of grey 
fustian, seated opposite his smiling wife, 
and vowing with his mouth full of bread- 
and-butter, that “a finer mornin’, to the 
best of his experience, never arose upon 
this sinful world.” Amos was punishing 
the victuals and no mistake; and there upon 
a handy chair-back hung his coat, all ready 
to be pulled on ere he set out for the tan- 
yard that lay near the riverside. 

“It’s a fine thing too,” continued the 
worthy tanner, “to hear that bird there 
singin’ fit to burst his yellow skin, praisin’ 
the Lord, no doubt, ‘after his kind,’ and 
doin’ of it well too.” 

Amos made this slight scriptural quo- 
tation with a certain complacency, as of 
one who, possessing a suitable way of 
putting things, still strives to display a 
becoming humility of demeanour in spite 
of gifts. But this smirk of self-satisfaction 
and conscious merit presently changed 
by slow degrees to a gaping stare of 
astonishment as one dissolving view melts 
into another for first one hurrying figure, 
then another, each and all gesticulating 
wildly, began to cross the disc of the win- 
dow where the bird still sang, and the flowers 
still blossomed, though the one might well 
have been silenced and the other blighted 
by the chill breath of coming disaster. 

“ Whatever's ado?” said Amos to the 
good wife whose spoon was held suspended 
between cup and mouth in a growing be- 
wilderment. “I reckon there’s a fire 
somewheres. Lord send it’s not the bank !” 





The last words of this fervent aspira- 
tion were uttered as Amos made his 
way along the passage to the street- 
door, and the next moment the wondering 
eyes of his spouse were greeted by the 
sight of him, all hatless and coatless as he 
was, tearing away down street as if he had 
suddenly taken leave of his senses. 

“ Whatever’s ado?” said Mrs. Callender 
in her turn, hastening to the door and 
shading her eyes from the sun, the better 
to survey the rapidly gathering crowd. 

“The Bank!” shouted a man as he 
passed, eager to get to the front, and make 
himself part and parcel of the general ex- 
citement. ‘It’s stopped !” 

“Well, if the fire’s stopped, what are 
all the fools gadding for?” said Mrs. 
Callender, a woman of simple nature, slow 
to take in facts that lay outside the home 
that was her world. 

“Stopped payment!” bawled a second 
passer-by, making a speaking-trumpet of 
his hand the better to convey his news 
without being obliged to slacken speed. 

Mrs. Callender, struck dumb as she 
afterwards declared, turned slowly round, 
walked down the narrow passage and into 
the room where the unfinished breakfast 
appeared in the light of “funeral baked 
meats” to her dazed and staring eyes, 
pinned an old shawl over the canary to 
stop its singing, flung her apron over her 
own head, sat down thus shrouded against 
the window-shutter, and never stirred 
hand or foot till Amos came in, dropped 
into a chair, and told her that she saw in 
him a man who “stood in his shirt.” 

By his homely expression, however, no 
reflection was meant to be cast upon the 
worthy tanner’s propriety of demeanour in 
public, but the simple truth simply stated 
that the shirt on his back went nigh to 
represent the entire sum of his earthly 
possessions, 

Mrs. Callender subsequently informed a 
neighbour that when she pulled the apron 
off her head, and took a look at Amos, 
“his face was white as chalk, and like the 
window-pane on a rainy day wi’ sweat.” 
Indeed the good tanner presented a suffi- 
ciently ghastly appearance, and his mild 
and feeling disposition seemed to have 
undergone some strange and woeful change. 

“Tt’s well you put summat on the bird 
there to stop its singin’, lass, or I’d have 
broke every bar in its cage, and wrung it’s 
neck too, that would I—I couldna’ bide to 
hear it, lass, and such a weight of sorrer 
pressing on my ’art. All as I’ve toiled for— 
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all as I’ve saved to make yo’ a well-to-do 
widdy when time should come for such to 
be—all as I’ve laid by a-thinking many and 
many a time when up to my knees i’ hides, 
‘Our Em'ly shall be well done by yet, and 
prenticed to a fine business up in York 
city,’ and now it’s a’ gone—same as a snow- 
drift i? thaw time. I’m glad the little 
wench is up-country for an outin’, for 
Lord knows it ’ud go hard wi’ me this 
day to look upon her face!” 

Bess, woman-like, thought more of her 
husband’s sorrow than of the cause of it. 
No doubt it was a terrible thing that the 
bank should have stopped payment, but 
for Amos to look so wild and talk about 
wringing Dicky’s neck was worse. 

Better to lose all you possessed on earth 
—better to “stand in your shirt,” as the 
saying had it—than have to stand byand see 
your husband gomad ; and this last crowning 
calamity was what poor Bess now feared. 

Amos, pushing the remains of his 
breakfast aside with no gentle hand, and 
having thus cleared a space, laid his arms 
on the table, laid his head on his arms, 
and broke out crying like a child. 

Then Bess took heart. She stole to his 
side, and put her arm about his shoulders. 

“When a ship’s wrecked, Amos,” she 
said, “ happen there’s here and there a one 
saved. Things mayn’t be as bad as they 
look, my dear.” 

Meanwhile outside, crowd and tumult 
grew. 

Dr. Turtle appeared to be gifted with a 
multiple presence for the occasion. His 
wide-brimmed hat was set far back on his 
head; he took endless imaginary pinches 
of snuff; he even forgot the coronation of 
our most gracious Sovereign for the time 
being, not once alluding to it in the many 
agitated conferences held with the various 
sections of the populace. If the bank 
had been a sick man the doctor's opinion 
of its strange appearance could not have 
been more ardently sought; and he was 
all the more able to give the wisest counsel, 
and express the sagest ideas on the sub- 
ject, from the fact of his name not being on 
its books as a depositor and his personal 
property being safely invested elsewhere. 

As one whose feet stand firm on land can 
best help the drowning, so did Dr. Turtle 
feel himself thoroughly qualified to counsel 
and sustain his floundering fellow-townsmen. 

An eager group gathered about him, 
pressing upon him, and one another; eager 
eyes stared into his; now and again a 
shaking hand grasped his arm. 





“There is something wrong, no doubt,” 
said he sententiously—‘ something griev- 
ously wrong, but doubtless we shall know 
all about it in time, therefore let us 
endeavour to keep ourselves as calm as 
may be. An attitude at once calm and 
expectant is, I take it, the way in which to 
meet such an emergency as the present. 
Such philosophy is however beyond the 
reach of certain temperaments. Ahem ! 
thank you kindly, let me pass,” 

A woman, dressed in widow’s weeds, 
and with a frightened child clinging to her 
black gown, had fainted, and the doctor 
(never once ceasing to moralize all the 
while), made his way to her side. Poor soul! 
she was one who could not attain to the calm 
and expectant attitude of true philosophy. 

Jake, who seemed to be not one but 
twenty Jakes for the nonce, had his hat 
off in a trice and began wafting it back- 
wards and forwards before the woman’s 
dead-white face with laudable energy. 

“She’s took it to ’art awful,” said Jake, 
working away like a winnowing machine, 
“that’s what it is, doctor, and there’s three 
more young ’uns at home too. I know by 
their boots you see, three soles, one patch; 
this is the patch I, take it, by the size of him. 
There sha’n’t go no bill along home with 
them boots, doctor, for I reckon she’s lost her 
little all, as the saying goes, and Heaven 
help the widéw and the fatherless if the 
neighbours won’t put a hand to the job.” 

Between them the fainting creature was 
taken to the shelter of a shop and there she 
waited, the boy always clinging to her, she 
always clinging to the boy; now and again 
the two kissed each other. 

“You'll come and tell me,” said the 
woman, touching Jake’s sleeve with a pale 
hand on which the wedding-ring hung 
loosely. 

‘‘That I will, never fear,” shouted Jake 
as he precipitated himself into the crowd 
and was whirled away like a straw. 

But when the cruel truth, the truth that 
was so much more cruel than anyone had 
thought it could be, came to be known, 
Jake was terribly troubled at having to fulfil 
his promise. He pushed his way through 
the concourse of excited and indignant 
people with a certain leisureness, as one 
who goes to a tryst with unwilling feet. 

Yes, that was it—robbed. 

Whence came the first whisper of the 
sinister and cruel rumour who might say ? 
It seemed to attain full growth at birth. It 
was on every tongue, echoed by every 
voice in the space of one moment. 
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Becklington Bank had been robbed. 

Still with closed windows and barred 
door it faced the noisy crowd, blankly as 
a blind man might. No living creature 
had been seen to pass in or out through 
the lurking door at the end of the narrow 
passage, and yet the people cried out that 
there had been foul play, that this was no 
ordinary commercial calamity, no stoppage 
that might be but a temporary trouble 
and presently yield a dividend, however 
small. 

No ; what had come about in their midst, 
was the committal of a crime, a crime that 
meant ruin to many a home, a crime by 
which the widow and the orphan, the 
lonely and the desolate ones of life should 
suffer, by which the wages of honest toil 
and the tiny hoard of the aged and feeble 
should be wrested from their lawful owners 
by a hand invisible, impalpable, reaching 
out from the darkness to clutch and hold. 

Denser and denser grew the crowd that 
beat against the bankas the sea beatsagainst 
a rock that juts out into its depths. 

Curses, cries, groans of impatience and 
despair filled the sun-bright air. 

The narrow passage was blocked by a 
struggling mass of humanity, each unit in 
the mass striving to reach the door. 

A woman, by dint of that mad strength and 
despairing energy sometimes shown by the 
sex in times of great excitement of feeling, 
had forced herself to the front, and there, 
raising her arms high above the crush and 
pressure of those around her, beat upon the 
door with her open hands, crying out that 
if they did not let her in she would tear 
the door down. 

So may a bird beat its wings against the 
bars of an iron cage, alike wild and helpless. 
More terrible still was a man, strange and 
foreign-looking, with long black hair and 
cavernous deep eyes, whom grief seemed to 
have benumbed and dazed. His face, white 
and stricken, stood out from the sea of faces 
about him by reason of its ghastly pallor 
and fixed intensity of expression. Those 
about him heard him mutter to himself, 
saw him strain and tear at the deep collar 
of his shabby coat, themselves muttering 
in their turn that surely Gabriel Devenant 
was mad—that was, madder than usual. 

That he was always a little—some people 
said a good deal—mad, was a generally 
admitted fact, nor had the circumstance 
that he occasionally spoke to himself in a 
foreign tongue been at any time looked 
upon as reassuring. Sane people, in the 
opinion of Becklington, were content with 








the Queen’s English, and very properly so; 
nor did the fact that Mr. Devenant was only 
a stranger and pilgrim in the land plead for 
him aught in this matter. It would have 
been better, said the wise, had he dropped 
all foreign nonsense from the first. 

But he had not done so, and now the 
words that fell from his pale-drawn lips 
were these : 

“Ma reine—ma petite reine. Hilda— 
my little Hilda.” 

A fond and foolish mingling of tongues 
it must be confessed. 

“ Doubtless,” said the suave voice of Dr. 
Turtle at the man’s elbow, “this suspense 
will now shortly terminate—we shall know 
the worst, or, perhaps, it may be the best 
of things—we shall be able to rally our 
moral forces as it were. Meanwhile an atti- 
tude of calm——” but here the doctor 
broke off suddenly in his discourse and 
stared hard at Gabriel Devenant. ‘Eh, 
eh!” he said, touching the man’s arm; 
‘Bless me, what’s this, Mr. Devenant? 
I must really beg of you—this condition 
is positively cataleptic, a most dangerous 
strain upon the delicately organised vessels 
of the brain. My very dear sir, rouse 
yourself, I entreat of you; they cannot keep 
us in suspense much longer.” 

Suspense !” gasped the unhappy object 
of this adjuration, catching at the words 
eagerly ; “ yes, it is that that is so terrible, 
it is the waiting, and there is Hilda; you 
know my little Hilda? I have been a 
poor man as riches go, a poor man as some 
would say, but it has been enough. I have 
never grumbled—no one can say that of 
me. It was enough for her, but now the 
time is past when I could have made more. 
I have been a failing man—a failing man 
this while back. I could not work at the old 
work now, even if—— And there is Hilda, 
you know—Hilda singing at her work.” 

The doctor spoke very gently, as tenderly 
in truth as though this gaunt wild-eyed 
man were a suffering child. 

“Come,” he said, “you are not fit for 
such a scene as this. Let me take you to 
my house ; you shall have some wine,.and 
directly there-is any news ‘a 

But with a low strangled cry Gabriel 
Devenant broke away from the kindly hand 
that would have led him to a quiet shelter, 
and, battling wildly with the crowd, as 
might a swimmer with the waves of a 
stormy sea, took up a position some distance 
off, glancing back fearfully ere he settled 
once more to the old absorbed watching, 
waiting, and muttering. 
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“ Bless my soul!” said the doctor, and 
took a prolonged pinch of imaginary snuff. 
Becklington Bank was a private financial 
enterprise, of which two partners, uncle 
and nephew, were the heads. The manager, 
old Anthony Geddes, had grown first grey 
and then pretty nearly bald in their ser- 
vice, and was popularly supposed to be 
the heart and soul of that outward frame- 
work called the House. A man of great 
resource, probity, energy, and method, he 
was at the same time humble in his esti- 
mation of himself, the whole eye of his 
mind being taken up with the dignity and 
splendour of the firm, and the wide-spread 
confidence felt by the world in general in 
the house. The books of the bank were 
in Anthony’s eyes as so many Korans in 
the eyes of the followers of Mahomet. He 
had a way of slightly bowing his aged head 
with its long scanty fringe of white locks, 
when he mentioned the firm, and letting 
his voice drop, as though he spoke of some 
sacred thing when he mentioned the house. 
At one time Mr. Geddes inhabited rooms 
in the bank itself ; but the junior partner, 
a man of tender heart and sympathetic 
nature, thought that the health of the 
faithful henchman grew feeble, and that 
that for him to live in a more open part of 
the town, and combine horticulture in a 
small way with banking in a large way, 
would in all probability mend matters. 
The deeply-rooted plant was craftily 
drawn from its bed to be planted in new 
soil; in other words, Anthony was 
despatched upon an important and con- 
fidential errand to York city, and when 
he returned found there had been what he 
called a “ flitting ” during his absence ; the 
rooms in the bank were given over toa 
couple of saucy clerks, and Mrs. Geddes, 
together with all her household treasures, 
was located in a bonnie cottage-like house 
in Church Lane—a house with a garden 
(flowers) in front, and a garden (vege- 
tables) behind. In time, Mr. Geddes’ got 
over the surprise of these changes, and 
developed a pride in French beans and a 
delight in dahlias. But he never ceased to 
look upon the two saucy clerks as inter- 
lopers, and would cast withering glances 
at their Lares and Penates, as who would 
say: “ You should have seen these/rooms 
when Mrs. Geddes and I had them > 
Now, among the restless turbulent crowd 
in the old market-place, a rumour began to 
creep, and then to fly, that “some one,” 
that ubiquitous personage who sees and 
hears more than any one else, had caught a 





glimpse of Anthony Geddes “ fleein’ like 
a hare wi’ dogs after ’un,” and the boy 
Davey at his heels—from the cottage in 
Church Lane towards the bank. Someone 
had also seen Mrs. Geddes “ struck speech- 
less,” and standing, a sort of modern Lot’s 
wife, in the centre of one of her choicest 
flower-beds, whither in her fear and daze 
she had unwittingly strayed. 

It was also reported that Anthony had 
carried his hat in his hand as though he 
could not bear its pressure on his head ; 
that his lank locks were “streaming out 
ahint him ;” that the boy Davey (of whom 
more hereafter) had a face “like a young 
ghost,” and was in a general state of heat 
and agitation impossible to describe, having 
evidently been sent from the bank to 
summon Mr. Geddes on the instant. Davey 
must, so said the wiseacres, have been let 
out secretly through a certain small arched 
doorway opening into that dark and 
narrow alley wherein the ivy-plant had 
its source, and thence into Church Lane. 

At an early hour, then—just, in fact, as 
Jake came to survey the morning from his 
doorstep, and just as Amos Callender gave 
his razor its first dip in the little battered 
tin can that did duty for a shaving-pot— 
these two, Anthony Geddes and the boy 
Davey, were seen hurrying along Church 
Lane towards the bank. 

They were going “sly-like” too, as 
though they wished to make the greatest 
possible speed, and at the same time 
attract the least possible notice. 

Doubtless the word “robbery,” as the 
suggested cause of this mysterious state of 
matters, had been let fall by Mrs. Geddes, 
that good woman being in a condition so 
limp, abject and terror-struck, as to fall an 
easy prey to the designing, That anything 
should go wrong at the bank appeared to 
her in the light of a convulsion of nature, 
for impressions are as catching as measles, 
and from long companionship with 
Anthony, his wife had grown to look upon 
the firm and the house with the same 
limitless veneration. 

True, he had said to her, as he turned 
to leave the cottage, “ Keep a silent tongue, 
Meg,” and there stood the boy Davey, 
shaking like a leaf, having just delivered 
himself of a message to the manager from 
the head clerk. 

Meg meant to keep her tongue quiet, 
of that there can be no doubt, but 
when her chosen gossip, Mrs. McCann, 
almost fell into the passage from the im- 
petus conveyed to her massive form by a 
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“robbery ” dropped from her lips. none said he would be sad or sorry ; none 
said it was “hard upon him,” as they said 
about his nephew. 

Patience has its limits, and, pity who 
they might, the men who surrounded the 
building that still stared blankly in their 
faces were rapidly reaching the limit of theirs. 

The crowd began to sway this way and 
that ; someone shouted for a crowbar to 
force the door from its hinges ; men clam- 
bered to the window-sills; one thrust 
his fist through the pane, unheeding the 
broken glass that gashed his flesh. 

The first blow struck is always a 
dangerous precedent. 

Inafew moments’ more not a sheet of glass 
in the lower windows but was shattered to 
atoms, and clenched fists beat on the shutters 
to loosen the bolts that held them. 

In vain Dr. Turtle, a sort of self-consti- 
tuted constable, entreated forbearance from 
those in his immediate neighbourhood ; in 
vain he managed to climb the horse-block 
at the door of the Red Lion Inn and 
thence harangued the multitude ; in vain 
he waved the hand of which he was not a 
little proud, hoping that men might regard 
it as a flag of truce. They didn’t do any- 
thing of the kind. 

The reign of anarchy and confusion had set 
in ; passion was in the ascendant ; patience 
and forbearance lay trampled under foot. 

A hand, clenching a large stone, appeared 


From that seed rumour grew, spread, | 
became clamour. | 
The bank had not suspended payment : | 
the bank had been robbed. | 
Then, as a thing that is tossed upon the | 
surface of a sea—tossed hither and thither, | 
drifted with this eddy and that—rose the | 
sound of a man’s name, Geoffrey Stirling. | 
He was the younger partner in the firm. | 
His uncle, the senior partner, was just now 
absent, having gone to London to consult a 
celebrated oculist as to the state of his sight, 
which had been failing for some time past. 

All the responsibility, all the sorrow of 
whatever calamity had happened, would 
fall upon the shoulders of the younger 
man—a man so universally beloved, held 
in such high esteem by rich and poor alike, 
that amid the smart of their own pain 
many remembered his, and more than one 
voice in that mad medley of conjecture, 
was heard to say that it would come 
“hard on Maister Geoffrey,” to which 
another would reply, ‘Aye, that will it, 
and him laid on a sick bed, too.” 

Those who most dreaded the full know- 
ledge of the loss that was coming, those who 
most shrank from the black shadow looming 
ahead, felt that the loss would sting and 
the shadow chill the heart of the junior 
partner more for others than for himself. 

Alison Stirling, his uncle, was a hard 





man, stern and just, apt to say of misfor- 


tune that was the result of folly, that the | 


victim ‘“ deserved all he got;” an excel- 


lent man of business, unemotional, self- | 


contained, one who compelled respect 
rather than won affection, so that, when it 
became known that his sight was affected, 
that he began to live in a misty world, seeing 
all things through a haze, people rather 
pitied his own consequent suffering than 
suffered for him ; rather condoled with his 
loss of independence than that the sight of 
those he loved should be lost to him. 
Alison Stirling had never married, and 


was supposed to care for himself more than | 


for any other thing on earth, unless it were 
the stainlessness of his career as a financier. 

True there were those who held that he 
had a soft spot in his heart for “ Mr. 


above the heads of the crowd. 
Another instant and it would have been 
| flung—the precursor of many. 

But Gabriel Devenant, still maintaining 
his place of vantage, still grasping the 
collar of his coat with working fingers, 

still paler than his fellows, with his black 
locks falling back from his lifted face, 
| uttered a cry, stretching his arms suddenly 
_upward—a lead that all eyes followed. 
Then the clenched hand and the stone it 
grasped fell, while a murmur like the 
buzzing of a countless swarm of bees rose 
| high and sunk to breathless silence. 
_ One of the windows of the upper storey 
of the bank stood wide open, and there 
_—showing from below like a picture in a 
frame—stood a man pallid from recent 
illness, Geoffrey Stirling. 
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